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Tressady is but newly married, and Lady - 
Maxwell has met his wife, and has sat beside 
her and talked to her by way of “realising” 
her, but looking at her the while with such 
scorn, and behaving to her with so much 
insolent haughtiness, that Marcella’s own 
friend tells her, “ If youhad looked like that when 
you were talking to me, I would have paid you out 
somehow.” Having thus comfortably settled in 
her own mind that Lady Tressady is not worthy 
of her husband, the noble, the great-souled 
Marcella feels herself at liberty to supply that 


“ Tressady saw that she was making great 
efforts, and allin vain. . . . Then an idea 
struck him—he understood. Maxwell’s sen- 
tences, Maxwell’s manner—even at times, 
Maxwell’s voice! He had been rehearsing to 
her his coming speech in the House of Lords, 
and she was painfully repeating it! Aye, there 
was the secret. The wife's adoration showed 
through her very failure.” ; 


Like Alice, in Trilby’s favourite song, Marcella 
was “thrilled” when her husband frowned— 
had “ timid” eyes for him, and “ for no one in 
the world but him.” When the Bill—the 
measure that is to touch for weal or woe 
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of their personal success, but of thousands of 
our fellow-creatures), and it is a wrong way 
altogether in which to try t6 act upon them. 
So we do not like Marcella, nor the notion that 
Mrs. Humphry Ward will give her male 
readers of the motives and the methods of 


women caring for and acting in political life. 


If Marcella seems to have no grasp of prin- 
ciples, and makes no attempt at real thought, 
it is not because Mrs. Ward has nothing for 
her to say. The book teems with thoughts and 
reflections on the labour problem, which take 
on frequently the length and sobriety of essays, 


as here: 


‘“‘For it was a question of certain further 
reform. A group of labour 
upon the public and the 


measures of facto 
Preece were p dea 

vernment a pro to pass a 8 
Factory Act for certain districts and 
East London. 


urged, 
localities 
oppressive than ever. 


health involved in the great clothing industries 
of East London, for instance, whi pro- 


voked law after law, inquiry after inquiry, 


still went—so it was maintained—its hideous 


way. 
“‘ ‘ Have courage,’ cried the reformers. ‘Take, 


at last, the only effectual step. Make it penal 
to practise certain trades in the houses of the 
people—drive them all into factories of a certain 
size, where alone these degraded industries can 
be humanised and controlled. Above all, make 
-up your mind to a legal working day for East 


London men as well as for East London women. 


Try the great experiment, first of all, in this 
omnivorous, inarticulate London, this dustbin 
Here the problem 
is worst—here the victims are weakest and most 


for the rubbish of all nations. 


manageable. London will bear what would stir 
a riot in Birmingham or Leeds. Make the 
experiment as partial and as tentative as you 
please—give the Home Office power to extend 
or revoke it at will—but try it /’ 

‘‘ The change proposed was itself of vast im- 
portance; and was, moreover, but a prelude 


to things still more far-reaching. But, critical 


as it was, Maxwell was prepared for it. Dur- 
ing the later years of his friend Hallin’s 
life the two men had constantly discussed 
the industrial consequences of democracy 
with unflagging eagerness and intelligence. 
To both it seemed not only inevitable, but the 
object of the citizen’s dearest hopes, that the 
rule of the people should bring with it, in ever- 
ascending degree, the ordering and moralising 
of the worker's toil. Yet neither had the 
smallest belief that any of the great civilised 
community would ever see the State the sole 
landlord and the sole capitalist; or that Collec- 
tivism asa system has, or deserves to have, any 
serious prospects in the world. To both, 
sre coer and personal possession— 

om the child’s first toy, or the tiny garden 
where it sows its passionately watched seeds, 
to the great business or the great estate, is one 
of the first and chiefest elements of human 
training, not to be escaped by human effort, or 
only at such a cost of impoverishment and 
disaster that mankind would but take the step 
—supposing it conceivable that it should take 
it—to retrace it instantly. 

‘‘ Maxwell’s heart, however, was much less 
concerned with this belief, tenaciously as he 
held it, than with its relative—the limitation 
of private possession by the authority of the 
common conscience. That ‘we are not our 
own’ has not, indeed, been left to Lassalle or 
Marx to discover. But, if you could have 
moved this quiet Englishman to speak, he 
would have said—his strong brooding face all 
kindled and alive—that the enormous industrial 
development of the past century has shown 
us the forces at work in the evolution of human 
societies on a gigantic scale, and by thus 
magnifying them has given us a new under- 
standing of them. The vast extension of 
the individual will and power which science has 
brought to humanity during the last hundred 


years, was always present to him as food for a 
natural exaltation—a kind of pledge of the 


es of 
In spite of Commissions, in 
spite of recent laws, ‘sweating,’ so, it was 
was as bad as ever—nay, in certain 
and industries was more frightful and 
The waste of life and 
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boundless prospects of the race. (n the other 
hand, the struggle of society brought face to 
face with this huge increment of the individual 
power, forced to deal with it for its own higher 
and mysterious ends, to moralise it and socialise 
it lest it should destroy itself and the State alto- 
gether ; the slow steps by which the modern com- 

unity has succeeded in asserting itself against 
the individual, in protecting the weak from his 
weakness, the poor from his poverty, in defend- 
ing the woman and child from the fierce claims 
of capital, in forcing upon trade after trade the 
axiom that no man may lawfully build his 
wealth upon the exhaustion and d tion of 
his fellow—these things stirred in him the far 
deeper enthusiasm of moral nature. Nay, 
more. T er with all the other main facts 
which mark the long travail of man's ethical 
and social life, they were among the only 
‘evidences’ of religion a critical mind allowed 
itself—the most striking signs of something 
“greater than we know’ working among the 
dust of our common day. Attack wealth as 
wealth, possession as possession, and civilisa- 
tion is undone. But bring the force of the 
social conscience to bear as keenly and ardently 
as you may, upon the separate activities of 
factory and household, farm and office, and 
from the results you will only get a richer indi- 
vidual freedom, one more illustration of the 
divinest law man serves—that he must ‘ die to 
live,’ must surrender to obtain.” 

Only a woman who had both felt deeply and 
thought much could have written such a passage 
as this; and Mrs. Ward has only to look within 
and draw a woman from her own consciousness 
of brain and heart, to produce a far nobler, 
stronger, abler moral and mental conception of 
the political woman than Lady Maxwell. 

As to the other two leading women, they are 
frankly intended to be odious, and as such they 
succeed. There is Letty, the poor, frivolous, 
pleasure-loving, neglected young wife, selfish to 
the core, silly at once in brain and in heart, 
wildly trying to find -happiness in perilous 
paths, while her husband, as she too plainly 
tells him, ‘makes love to Lady Maxwell ;” and 
there is the girlish, shallow, old mother, cruelly 
depicted in a series of effective sketches, as 
thus :— 

“The laughing group fell back, and George, 
blinking, radiant, and abashed, found himself in 
the arms of an exceedingly sprightly and youth- 
ful dame, with pale, frizzled hair, and the figure 
of seventeen. 

‘She put her head on one side, and looked 
archly at her son. Her high gown, a work of 
most approved Parisian art, was cut so as to 
show much more throat than usual, and, in 
addition, a row of very fine pearls. Her very 
elegant waist and bust were defined by a sort of 
Empire sash ; her complexion did her maid and, 
indeed, her years, infinite credit.” . “No- 
thing that her daughter-in-law did, or said, or 
wore, was ever tolerable to a woman who 
merely saw in this youth beside her a reminder 
of her own.” 

Nice old lady ! 

As a novelist, Mrs. Humphry Ward is strong 
in scenes of passion. After so long a serious 
quotation it would not be fair to fail to give a 
passage to indicate the emotional interest that 
the volume possesses. We will select the scene 
in which Lady Maxwell is compelled to face the 
fact that Sir George Tressady has spoken 
against his party because of his personal attrac- 
tion towards herself :— 

‘‘ Meanwhile all that Marcella perceived was 
that the man beside her became gradually 
more restless and more silent. She sat near 
him, with Hallin at her feet, her beautiful 
head held a little stiffly, her eyes at once kind 
and reserved. Nothing could have been simpler 
than her cool, grey dress, her quiet attitude. 
Yet it seemed to him he had never felt her 
dignity so much—a moral dignity, infinitely 
subtle and exquisite, which breathed not only 
from her face and movements, but from the 
room about her—the room which held the 
pictures she loved, the books she read, the great 
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= of wild flowers or branching Laem, it was 
er joy to set like jewels in its shady corners. 
He fooked around it from time to time. It had 
for him the associations and the scents of a 
shrine, and he would never see it again! His 
heart swelled within him. The strange double 
sense died away. 

“Presently, Hallin, having put his puzzle 
safely into its box, ran off to his lessons. His 
mother looked after him wistfully. And he had 
no sooner shut the door than Tressady bent 
forward. ‘ You see—I thought it out!’ 

‘“ Yes, indeed!’ she said, ‘and to some pur- 


‘‘ But her voice was uncertain, and reeled like 
her eyes. Something in her reluctance to meet 
him, to talk it over, both alarmed and stung 
him. What was wrong? Had she any grievance 

inst him? Had he played his part so as to 
.offend her in any way? He searched his 
memory anxiously, his self-control, that he had 
been so sure of, failing him fast. 

‘“STt¢ was a strange finish to the session, 
wasn’t it ?’ he said, looking at her. ‘We didn’t 
think it would end so when we first began to 
argue. What a queer game it all is! Well, 
my turn of it will have been exciting enough— 
though short. I can’t say, however, that I shall 
much regret putting down the cards. I ought 
never to have taken a hand.’ 

‘‘ She turned to him in flushed dismay. ‘ You 
are thinking of leaving Parliament? But 
why—why should you?’ 

“¢Oh yes. I am quite clear about that,’ he 
said deliberately. ‘It was not yesterday only. 
Iam of no use in Parliament; and the only 
use it has been to me is to show me—that— 
well—that I have no er really, and no 
convictions. London has been a great mis- 
take. I must get out of it—if only—lest my 
private life should drift on a rock and go to 
pieces. So far as I know it has brought me 
one joy only, one happiness only—to know 

ou!’ 
a: He turned very pale. The hand that was 
lying on her lap suddenly shook. She raised it 
hastily, took some flowers out of a jar of poppies 
and grass that was standing near, and nervously 
put them back again. Then she said, gently, 
almost timidly, 

““*T owe a great deal to your friendship. My 
mind—please believe it—is full of thanks. I Jay 
awake Task night, thinking of all the thousands 
that speech of yours would save—all the lives 
that hang upon it.’ 

‘*T never thought of them at all,’ he said, 
abruptly. His heart seemed to be beating in 
his throat. 

‘‘She shrank a little. Evidently her presence 
of mind failed her, and he took advantage. 

‘+ T never thought of them,’ he repeated, ‘ or, 
at least, they weighed with me as nothing com- 
pared with another motive. As for the thing 
itself, by the time yesterday had arrived, I had 
given up my judgment to yours—I had simply 
come to think that what you wished was good. 
A force I no longer questioned drove me on to 
help you to your end. This was the whole 
secret of last night. The rest was only means 
to a goal.’ 

“But he paused. He saw that she was 
trembling—that the tears were in her eyes. _ 

“¢T have been afraid,’ she said, trying 
hard for composure— it has been weighing upon 
me all through these hours—that—I had been 
putting a claim—a claim of my own forward.’ 
It seemed hardly possible for her to find the 
words. ‘And I have been realising the issues 
for you, feeling bitterly that I had done a great 
wrong—if it were not a matter of conviction— 
in—in wringing so much from a friend. This 
erien everything—the victory, the joy of 
seeing hard work bear fruit—it has all been 
blurred to me.’ 

“He gazed at her a moment—fixing every 
feature, every line upon his memory. 

“* Don’t let it be,’ he said quietly, at last. ‘I 
have had my great moment. It does not fall 
to many to feel as I felt for about an hour last 
night. I had seen you in trouble and anxiety 
for many weeks. I was able to brush them 


‘away, to give you relief and joy—at least, I 


thought I was;’ he drew himself up with a half- 
impatient smile. ‘Sometimes I suspected that 


your kindness might be troubled about me ; 
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have been thinking all through of personal 
want, of personal vieto Fy ' 

‘“*He shook his head, protesting, and she 
hardly knew how to goon. But suddenly the 
word of nature, of truth, came, though in the 
speaking it startled them both. 

‘** Sir George,’ she put out her hand timidly 
and touched him, ‘may I tell you what I am 
thinking of ? Not of you, nor of me—of another 
person altogether !’ 

“‘ He looked up. 

‘““*My wife?’ he said, almost in his usual 
voice. 

“She said nothing, she was struggling with 
herself. He got up abruptly, walked to the 
open window, s there a few seconds, and 


but I said to myself—that will awa, 

the solid thing—the fact, will iain. Ste 

longed for this particular thing. She shall have 

it. And if the truth is as she supposes it—why 
not?—there are good men and keen brains 
with her—what has been done will go on 
laddening and satisfying her year by year. As 
or me, I shall have acknowledged, shall have 


repaid —— 
Oe hesitated—paused—looked up. 
“A sudden terror seized her—her lips parted. 
“*Don’t—don’t say these things!’ she said, 
implotingly, lifting her hand. It was like a 
child finching from a punishment. 
‘“‘ He smiled unsteadily, trying to master him- 
rset to find a way through the tumult of 
eeling. 


li : : , . came back. 
‘ Won ¢ you listen to me Ah he said, at last. ‘+ Tt has all to be thought out again,’ he said, 
‘T shan’t ever trouble you again.’ looking at her appealingly, ‘I must go away, 


‘She could make no reply. Intolerable grati- 
tude and pain held her, and he went on speak- 
ing, gazing straight into her shrinking face. 

“*Tt seems to me,’ he said slowly, ‘the 
people who grow up in the dry and mean habit 
of mind that I grew up in, break through in all 
sorts of different ways. Art and religion, I 
suppose they change and broaden a man. 
don’t know. I am not an artist, and religion 

- talks to me of something I don’t understand. 
To me, to know you, has broken down the 
walls; opened the windows. It always used to 
come natural to me—well! to think little of 
people, to look for the mean, ugly things in them, 
especially in women. The only people I 
admired were men of action—soldiers, adininis- 
trators; and it often seemed to me that women 
hampered and belittled them. I said to 
myself, one mustn’t let women count for too 
much in one’s life. And the idea of women 
troubling their heads with politics or social 


perhaps—and realise—what can be done. I 
took marriage as carelessly as I took every- 
arty Ces I must try and do better with it.’ 

‘A sudden perception leapt up in Marcella, 
revealing strange worlds. How she could have 
hated—with what fierceness, what flame—the 
woman who taught ideal truths to Maxwell !” 

‘*Women could not get on with you,” said 
one of Marcella’s friends to her, ‘‘ they didn’t 
like you, nor you them.” That sums up the 
lady very well to our thinking. 
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Then I came to know you. And, after all, it 
seemed a woman could talk of public things 
and still be real—the humanity didn’t rub off, 
the colour stood! It was easy, of course, to 
say that you had a personal motive. Other 
people said it, and I should have liked to echo 
it. But from the beginning I knew 
that didn’t explain it. All the women ’— 
he checked himself—‘ most of the women I had 
ever known, judged everything by some petty 
personal standard. They talked magnificently, 
perhaps, but there was always something 
selfish and greedy at bottom. Well, I was 
always looking for it in you! Then, instead, 
suddenly I found myself anxious lest what I 
said should displease or hurt you; lest you 
should refuse to be my friend. I longed, des- 
perately, to make you understand me, and 
then, after our talks, I hated myself for posing, 
and going further than was sincere. It was so 
strange to me not to be scoffing and despising.’ 

‘‘ Marcella woke from her trance of pain, 
looked at him with amazement. But the sight 
of him—a man with the perspiration on his 
brow, struggling now to tell the bare truth 
about himself and his plight—silenced her. 

. She hung towards him again, as pale as he, 
bearing what fate had sent her. 

‘‘¢ And ever since that day,’ he went on, 
putting his hand over his eyes, ‘when you 
walked home with me along the river, to be 
with you, to watch you, to puzzle over you, 
has built up a new self in me, that strains 
against and tears the old one. So these things 
—these heavenly, exquisite things that some 
men talk of—this sympathy,and purity, and 
sweetness—were true. They were true because 
you existed—because I had come to know 
something of your nature—had come to realise 
what it might be—for a man to have the 
right : 

“He broke off, and buried his face in his hands, 
murmuring incoherent things. Marcella rose 
hurriedly, then stood motionless, her head 
turned from him that she might not hear. She 
felt herself stifled with rising tears. Once or 
twice she began to speak, and the words died 
“Aided again. At last she said, bending towards 
im : 

“¢T have done very ill—very, very ill. I 
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A. 285. MOURNING. Apricot crépon and silk 
evening dress, trimmed pearl passementerie 

and chiffon, worn three times. 224-33-41, £2 2s. 
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Situation Wanted. 
F. 112. HOLIDAY engagement wanted by a 


German lady. Berlin diploma for secondary 
schools, Oxford certificate. fluent French, severa: years’ 
experience in this country, four years in present situation, 
Excellent references. 


Miscellaneous. 


BEAUTIFUL Irish Christmas Cards 
and Calendar. Miss McKay, Bridge street, 


Belfast. 


Wanted. 
W. 124. DORTRAITS (engraved) of eminent 


women of all ages. Send description and 
lowest price. 


TRUE courage is that which is not afraid of 
being thought afraid; the rest is counterfeit. 


* 


IGNoRANT people conduct themselves towards 
any new institution as cows in a field towards a 
recently erected rubbing-post. First, they are 
suspicious and alarmed, and stare at a distance ; 
by degrees they approach, and make their awk- 
ward attack; and lastly, they quietly put it to 
its use. 


DrypeEn says of Virgil: ‘He dexterously 
managed both prince and people, so as to dis- 
please neither, and to do good to both, which is 
the part of a wise and an honest man, and 
proves that it is possible for a courtier not to be 
a knave.” 
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months later t 
herself visited the Lette Haus, and, now it has 
ertives | come to her turn to be Empress, Her Imperial 
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THE LETTE VEREIN. 
By Emmy Hi. 


THE name and fame of the Lette Verein are 
known far beyond the confines of the German 
capital. For the last thirty years this society 
has been, together with the ‘“ Allgemeine 
Deutsche Frauen Verein,” the outward and 
visible si 
many. 
Verein has had Royal, and now enjoys Imperial, 
patronage and support. As Crown Princess, 
as Empress, as Dowager-Empress, our Queen's 
eldest daughter has always shown herself its 
staunch and indefatigable ies 

Majesty has served on committees, has con 
tributed money and other 
palace for bazaars at whi 
acted as saleswoman, and for which she has 
painted portraits of her daughters and worked 
embroideries; she has 
certificates, graced the Christmas festivities 
with her presence, and given hospitable enter- 
tainment to the members at Potsdam. 
late Emperor Frederick was not less gracious. 
Once when a fire broke out in the large pre- 
mises of the Verein, in the Kéniggritzer Strasse, 
the then Crown Prince was on the scene with the 
firemen, and full of kindly words of encourage- 
ment for the ladies. On the occasion of the 
marriage of the present Em 
—February 27th, 1881, that 
Day of the Lette Verein—a deputation of four 
ladies and two gentlemen attended at the 
ae for the purpose of presenting a 


of the Woman Movement in Ger- 
ver since its foundation the Lette 


d. Her Imperial 
ts, has lent her 
she has herself 


presented prizes and 


The 


ror and Empress 
ing also Founders’ 


air of 
andsomely embroidered arm chairs and foot- 


stools. The Crown Prince happened to be 
descending the stairs as the deputation went up, 
and he stopped them to express his pleasure 
and thanks for 


“alle Liebe die seinen 
Kindern entecgen ebracht werde.” Four 
e bride—Princess William— 


Majesty continues her interest in the institution. 


The late Empress Augusta, on the occasion of 
ther | the 60th birthday of the President, Frau 


Schepeler-Lette, presented her with the large 
silver medal of service with Her Majesty's 
portrait. 


The Lette Verein bears the name of its 
founder, Dr. Lette, who, as President of the 
Prussian Central Verein for benefiting the 
Working Classes, promulgated the idea of a 
Society for Promoting the Employment of 
Women. This was in the year 1865, and, 
therefore, after England, America and France 
had set the example of training women for 
occupations in which they had not before been 
engaged. It was Dr. Lette’s idea to help the 
needy among the middle and upper classcs 
rather than the proletariat, and a statute to 
this effect was put into the constitution of the 
new society, though it was afterwards modified. 
The founder was dead against the political 
equality of women with men: ‘“ Was wir nicht 
wollen das ist die politische Emanzipation und 
Gleichberichtigung der Frau.” The limits he 
thus set to his aspiration no doubt disarmed 
a, good deal of opposition. He was no visionary ; 
he recognised the practical needs of the time, 
and with definiteness of purpose set himself to 
meet them. He proposed that women should 
be trained for five different fields of work: in 
science, with a view to their becoming assistant 
doctors for diseases of women; in art, including 
painting, sculpture, copper-engraving, _ litho- 
graphy, and wood-carving; in technical 
matters, such as preparations for the microscope, 
and opticians’ apparatus, also for the telegraphic 
and postal service and the issue of tickets at 
railway stations; in trade, book-keeping and 
accounts, assisting in lending libraries and in 
shops; and in industrial occupations: shoe- 
making, tailoring, printing, bookbinding, watch- 
making, lacquering, and other of the less heavy 
trades. With these practical ends in view, the 
“Verein zor Forderung der Mrwerbsfihigkeit 
des weiblichen Geschlechtes’’ came into existence 
on November 15th, 1865. The programme or 


manifesto set forth the necessity of women 
being trained for wage-earning work, and their 
capacity for doing it, and drew attention to the 
fact that a very much smaller number were so 
employed in Germany than in other countries. 
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But in the last point on the p 
the fore again. 


women’s societies, should be establish 
the su 


the International Women’s Congress; Frau 


Baronin von Kloest, Frau Betty Lehmann, and 


Friaulein Jeannette Bayer. Alady was chosen 
as secretary, but all the other offices were filled 
by men. 

At the first meeting Dr. Lette was able to 
announcethat the Crown Princess had expressed 
her sympathy with the undertaking, and sent 
a donation of 500 thalers. The new Verein 

ve itself a large order to start with in putting 
‘orward as its first object the removal of the 
prejudices and difficulties in the way of women 
earning their living. Thesecond was to provide 
establishments for industrial and commercial 
training ; another was to open depots for the 
sale of work; and the last object was to give 


moral and material help to working women by 
guiding them to suitable places for board and 
odging. 


About the same time (1865) there had been 


established in Berlin a school for the training 
of young women in business and industrial 
pursuits, and also a “real” or commercial 


school for girls. The Verein gave its official 
recognition to both, and established free places 
in each, contributed substantially to the funds 
of one—the Clementische Schule, in which were 
taught German, French, English, geography, 
natural history, arithmetic, chemistry, hysics, 
technology, drawing, and commercial hand- 
writing, and, as optional subjects, stenography 
and needlework. There was also a distinctively 
commercial course, which included a knowledge 
of goods and merchandire. In 1867 the Educa- 
tion Committee of the Verein started a drawing 
school, and the following year three of the 
students passed the teachers’ examination of 
the Royal Academy of Arts. 

No department of the society’s work has 
made more rapid strides than the Employment 
Committee and the Employment Bureau 
opened under the management of Frau Betty 
Lehmann. The first year 843 persons applied 
at the office; now there are from 8,000 to 4,000, 
and business hours have been extended. 

The period at which the Lette Verein was 
started was one of wars and rumours of wars. 
Scarcely had it found its feet, when the Austria- 
Prussian campaign began. Difficulties, how- 
ever, became opportunities. At the suggestion 
of the resourceful Crown Princess the bazaar 
held on behalf of the Society’s funds was well 
stocked with articles suitable for sending to the 
seat of war. Peace was concluded in August, 
and in September and October the Victoria 
Bazaar—as it was called—held an exhibition of 
art needlework and other art productions. It 
was characteristic of our Princess that, though 
plunged in mourning for her little son Sigis- 
mund, H.R.H. came herself from Potsdam to 
Berlin to superintend the bazaar arrange- 
ments. 

It was about this time that the present 
President, Frau Schepeler Lette, eldest daughter 
of the founder, entered on the work of the 
Verein. It was also about this period that the 
Home for Governesses, founded in Berlin in 
1858, and called the Victoria Stift, after the 
bride of the Crown Prince, was taken over by the 
Verein. Last year it was made use of by 189 
ladies, 106 of whom were technical students. 

An exhibition of women’s work was held 
under the auspices of the Verein in 1868. 
Exhibits were sent from all parts of Germany, 
from Austria, Bohemia, England, Hungary, the 
Baltic Provinces of Prussia, Switzerland, and 
even from Asia. One of the two gold medal 
awards was won by Mrs. Cameron, of the Isle 
of Wight, for photographs. 


(To be continued.) 


rogramme Dr. 
Lette’s cherished theory of subjection came to 
“For the success of the under- 
taking itis desirable that societies, and e ed 
under 
perintendence of men to carry out these 
objects.” Although the project was solely for 
the benefit of women, it was only gradually that 
they came to have any voice in the governing 

ly. A provisional committee of 20 men was 
elected. These gentlemen possessed the 
statutory right of co-opting women, and ina 
few days they sensibly did so, selecting Frau 
Maria Gubitz, who, thirty years later, was to do 
some of the most arduous work in peaparing. for 


LECKY ON THE WOMAN 
QUESTION. 


By Mrs. Herpert ApDAMs. 


Just 80 years ago John Stuart Mill brought 
before the House of Commons the question of 


Woman S He also introduced the sub- 


unconverted! It was written b 
not by one of the shrieking sister: ood ! 

At that time this volume seemed to have said 
about all that could be said on that side of the 
subject. To-day, however, new circumstances 
have arisen to increase the claims of women to 
representation. Mr. Lecky points out this in an 
interesting chapter on the Woman Question in 
his lately published book, ‘‘ Democracy and 
Liberty.” Those who will not see Mr. Lecky’s 
large volumes may be interested in some 
extracts from this chapter. 

He reminds us how, by invention and 
mbchinery, work formerly done in the home is 
now transferred to the factory, and that tens of 
thousands of women are daily employed in 
factory work. This, of course, brings women 
under the influence of the legislative factory 
regulations, and interests them in the labour 

uestion. ‘‘ Few questions are more difficult 
than the extent to which it is possible by legis- 
lative arrangements to protect women against 
the profoundly injurious effects of excessive 
labour without practically excluding them from 
employments in which they might earn a liveli- 
hood, and fatally handicapping them in their 
competition with men. | hen two classes, 
differing in physical strength, and differing 
also in the wages for which they are prepared 
to work, are in competition, separate interests 
must necessarily grow up, and when the regu- 
lations of labour are made exclusively by the 
representatives of one class the other class are 
very likely to suffer.” 

As we all know, women themselves—the most 
earnest and best informed of them—are widely 
divided still in their opinions as to what restric- 
tions should be eevee by law on female labour. 
It is a comparatively new problem yet to be 
faced, thought out, and possibly to be experi- 
mented with. Mr. Lecky does not pretend to 
solve the problems involved, but wisely says, 
“Separate, and even antagonistic, interests of a 
vital character have arisen, and the case for 
giving women some voice in legislation has 
greatly strengthened.” 

With respect to the higher education of 
women, Mr. Lecky says the movement seems 
to him to be “almost wholly good.” (Why the 
almost?) He says ‘‘ the married state is not 
likely to be less pure or less happy because 
fewer women fly to it in despair as their only 
means of livelihood and occupation, or because 
men and women have learnt to sympathise 
more closely with each other in their graver 
thoughts and more serious interests. . . . - 
The fears that were once expressed that a highly 
educated woman would be apt to neglect her 
home duties have certainly not been verified 
by experience, and it is not too much to say 
that for one woman who neglects those duties 
through this cause there are hundreds who 
neglect them through frivolity or vice. The 
Pedanky and the extravagances of taste and 
opinion which were once associated with the 
idea of a learned lady were not unnatural as 
long as such women found themselves isolated 
and unsupported, at war with the conven- 
tionalities of society and exposed to a storm of 
ridicule and disapproval. When their position 
ceased to be unusual and unrecognised, these 
eccentricities rapidly diminished.” 

Referring to the fear so often expressed in the 
past—one does not so often hear it now, except 
from those who persist in living in the past— 
that the strain of intellectual competition would 
prove too much for the delicate organisations 
of women, unfitting them for maternity, Mr. 
Lecky says, “I have heard that very acute 
observer, Professor Huxley, express a strong 
opinion that there has been during the last half 
century a marked rise in the average physique 
of the women of the wpper and siddle classes 


in England,” just the classes which have been 
influenced by the Higher Education. This is, 
of course, due to the fact that, along with edu- 
cation, increased attention has been given to 
hygienic and athletics by women and girls. 
‘‘What would the generation of Hannah 
More and Mrs. Trimmer have thought of an age 
in which ladies might be found throwing them- 
selves into active outdoor games with all the 
zest of aschoolboy, mingling with male students at 


q | university lectures an examinations, appearing 


with perfect composure as lecturers and speakers 
on public platforms, organising and directing 
great political and social movements, climbing 
Alps, travelling without any male escort over 
the civilised globe, studying freely and canvass- 
ing openly — that lie at the very founda- 
tions of religion, science, and philosophy ? 
Perhaps the only thing that would surprise 
them more would be the quiet, inoffensive, 
ladylike persons who do these things.” 

It is some sort of balm to the hurt mind of 
those who felt indignant at the recent action of 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge to be 
reminded by Mr. Lecky that alrdady eight out 
of the ten Universities of Great Britain, as well 
as the Royal University in Ireland, now throw 
open their examinations and degrees to women, 
and to be assured by him that few persons 
believe that Oxford and Cambridge will much 
longer continue to withhold their degrees and 
their prizes. 

Of the opening up of the medical profession 
to women, among others, Lecky says: ‘ Very 
recently a new and vast field has been partly 
opened among the millions of Indian women 
who are precluded by their faith, even in times 
of extreme sickness and suffering, from any con- 
tact with a male physician. Should the estab- 
lishment of female doctors prove successful in 
carrying the alleviations of science into this 


-yast mass of uncared-for suffering it would be 


scarcely possible to overestimate the benefit it 
would have conferred upon humanity.” 

He touches lightly upon the inequalities still 
existing in the laws, more especially upon 
that involved in the law of divorce, but devotes 
much more space to the consideraticn of Female 
Suffrage. What he says on this subject. with 
respect to labour I have already mentioned. 
Further on he tells the story of Napoleon, who, 
on one occasion meeting the widow of Con- 
dorcet, herself an active Republican, said, 
‘‘Madame, I do not like women to meddle in 
politics.” ‘You are right, General,” she replied, 
« but in a country where it is the custom to cut 
off the heads of women it is natural that they 
should wish to know the reason why?” So 
in this country, where it is the custom to 
make women pay rates and taxes, to exact the 
penalty of broken laws from women, and yet at 
the same time to deny them the rights and 
privileges of citizens, it is natural, I say, that 
they, too, should wish to know the reason why ! 

Lecky deals very fairly with the many srgu- 
ments that have been alleged against Female 
Suffrage. ‘Of the reasons that have been 
alleged against it, several may be dismissed at 
once as manifestly absurd. It is said that the 
faculties of women are, on the whole, inferior 
to those of men, that there has never been & 
female Shakespeare, or female Handel, or 
female Raphael. It will hardly, however, be 
seriously contended that the exercise of such 
exalted powers is required for the average 
British voter, or that women have not, both in 
the past and in the present, shown themselves 
to be largely endowed with capacities that are 
very useful in political life. . . +: Men 
write on this subject as if public life and 
interests formed the main occupation of an 
ordinary voter. It is said that domestic life 
should be the one sphere of women. Very 
many women, especially those to whom the 
vote would be conceded, have no domestic—or 
but few domestic—duties to attend to, and are 
compelled, if they are not wholly frivolous oF 
wholly apathetic, to seek spheres of usefu 
activity beyond their homes. Even & full 
domestic life is scarcely more absorbing to ® 
woman than professional life to a man: 
Searcely any woman is so engrossed in it that 
she cannot bestow on public affairs an amount 
of time and intelligence equal to that which 1s 
bestowed on it by thousands of masculine 
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voters. Nothing can be more fantastic than to 
argue as if electors in England were a select 
Lott Ba teree occupied with political studies and 
public interests.”’. 

Less unreasonable, he says, is the view taken 
by those who contend that for their own sakes 
women should be kept out of the political 
arena; but the fact of their being already 
there as speakers, writers, and canvassers 
makes it too late to argue that the mere 
recording of a vote in a quiet. ballot room can 
injure their femininity. 

An argument which carries more weight is 
that of those who say that the enfranchisement 
of women on a rating basis, by excluding 
married women would exclude that section of 
them who are in general the most important 
and experienced. However, Mr. Lecky says 
4* Married and unmarried women would not, 
under the proposed measure, be sharply or per- 
manently divided. Great numbers of female 
voters would be constantly passing into the 
married state. Great num of married 
‘women would be constantly acquiring by widow- 
hood the right of voting, and it is perfectly in 
accordance with the rinciple of basing the 
franchise on property that married women with 
independent property of their own should retain 
their votes in the married state.” 

Not in this chapter, but elsewhere in the same 
book, Mr. Lecky refers to the influence of 
‘women’s vote on the Drink Question. Speaking 
of New Zealand he says, “ It is observed that the 
overwhelming majority of female votes is givenin 
favour of repressive measures, some desiring a 
reduction of the number of licenses, but the very 
large majority demanding their absolute sup- 

ression. . In Canada the same thing 

as been observed. . . . It is stated that 
+he female votes were six to one for prohibition. 
‘Those who have observed the attitude taken on 
this subject by most female political organisa- 
tions and conferences in England will scarcely 
doubt that the same spirit exists at home.” 

Now, after having so well championed our 
«cause, and refuted everybody else’s arguments 
against Female Suffrage, Mr. Lecky adds one or 
+wo of his own, but his opposition is almost nil, 
and in few words. He fears that, being more 
emotional and impulsive, they would be ‘* more 
subject to fanaticisms.” As a ‘* melancholy 
instance” of “fanaticism” he cites ‘the atti- 
tude assumed of late years by a large class of 
educated Englishwomen on the subject of vivi- 
-section.” 

Someone has said that “The Fanatic of 
yesterday is the Reformer of to-day, and will be 
the Hero of to-morrow.” What the world calls 
fanaticism has generally stood in the forefront 
of the battle for truth, liberty, and rigliteous- 
ness. 

Again, woman’s vote, he says, would ‘ pro- 
bably not be in the direction of liberty,” as there 
‘is ‘a tendency among them to overrate the 
-curative powers of legislation.” Well, perhaps 
we do believe that the only liberty that any 
nation is entitled to is the liberty to do right. 
At any rate, there will always be enough men 
‘voters to guard their own liberty. 

Mr. Lecky sums up the whole thing when he 
says at the close, ‘It is impossible to say that 
they have not a claim to representation, if they 
desire it.” If they desire it! We are well 
-aware that although the number is daily 
increasing of those who, having thought the 
matter out, do desire it, there are still many 
women left who are perfectly indifferent or 
hostile; but this does not really matter one 
iota so far as the righteousness of the question 
is concerned. Doubtless there were some 
slaves in the days of slavery who, being com- 
fortably situated in luxurious homes, with 
_almost nothing to do, disliked the idea of being 
set free to work for a living; but that did not 
afféet the question of abolition, which was one 
-of pure justice. 

But the inertia of those women who do not 
desire their own enfranchisement docs affect 
the date at which it will be gained. Therefore 
we welcome as educative such fair arguments 
and clear reasoning as Mr. Lecky gives us in 
this his latest book. As he is now a member of 
the House of Commons may he soon have an 
opportunity of recording his vote on the 
subject. 


Tne mast adaptable and most versatile member 
of my sex is the business woman. Whether 
she has a shop or manufacturing business, or 
fills a Civil Service place; whether she teaches, 
writes, or canvasses ; she still expects to make the 
same achievement along certain other lines as 
a woman of leisure. 
of the members of my sex in the business 
world, the obstacles they surmount and their 
achievements—pitiable, pathetic as they often 
are—it seems to me nine-tenths of the ambition 
of the world is possessed by the women. 


creature who is 
winner, and at the same time to be mother, 
cook, nursery maid, seamstress—in short, fill all 
the duties of the domestic circle. She meets 
no great measure of success from the world’s 


Poor fledgling that she is, her flight is hindered. 
With wings unclipped and the same concen- 
tration of purpose, she would soar beyond the 
stars. 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


WHAT THE BUSINESS 
WOMAN NEEDS. 


In watching the struggles 


Every one of us knows of some brave feminine 
ing to fill the place of bread- 


int of view, as arule, but she never for one 
nstant doubts her ability and her obligation. 


It is the adaptability and the versatility of 


the business woman that militate against her 
success. Those of my sex who have become 
skilled s 


pecialists more easily avoid the pitfalls 


than the merely expeditious among us, but even 
the specialists get mixed up with hearthstones 
and dusters and teacups. 


I have canvassed among the specialists for 


information as to the general needs of the busi- 
ness woman. The dress reformer assures me 
that the thing most needed by the business 
woman is a business dress, one that will not 
fray out around the edge of the skirt and trail 
and dip in mud and dust. The food specialist 
tells me that what a business woman needs 
more than anything is a proper diet, and she 
lays out a plan that assures me she has given 
thought to the subject. She says women abuse 
their digestive organism—not eating the food 
they should eat, and eating the food they 


should not eat. The young woman having 
charge of the woman's flats asserts positivel 


that a home is the thing business women need, 


and that a suitable home will be found only in 
the woman’s apartment house. A physical 
culture specialist expressed herself volubly on 
the subject of physical development as the 
crying need of the business woman. “ With a 
perfect physical condition all else is possible,” 
said she. The Christian scientist averred that 
everything is subservient to mind, and the great 
need of the business woman is a belief in her- 
self that alone comes through prayer. A busi- 
ness man has assured me that the cry of the 
business world in its relation to woman is that 
she learn the value of time and of promptness 
in meeting an engagement. The result of this 
canvass has proved to be very bewildering; we 
need so many things. 

But, looking the ground well over, I believe 
that the one thing a business woman needs 
more than anything else in the world is a 
mother. Think of it with me for a moment. 

Where, for example, is the dress reformer 
who can model such convenient gowns, who can 
discover such possibilities in gowns, who can 
remodel and improve on dress patterns and 
schemes as a mother can? Where is the food 
reformer who will attempt, with her end of the 
century inventions in cookery, to compete with 
the edibles a mother can cook ? What apart- 
ment house can for an: instant compare with the 
home a mother can make? Who, then, would 
keep house plants in the window, and who 
would make the dear old homelike things that 
mean comfort? Who else would listen so 
eagerly to tales of daily triumphs and grie- 
vances and then grow proud or indignant 
as the occasion called for, but be always 
sympathetic? How simple become contracts 
and engagements involving time when a mother’s 
mind is charged with the responsibility ! 
Mothers are always expeditious. What need of 
new-fangled physical culture? A mother knows 
the value of fresh air, sunlight and exercise, and 
she has 100 different species of helps for ills. 
What need of Christian science? Think you 


servants and 
affected. The age at which superannuation 
may be claimed is fixed at 60—65 ; is it to be 
supposed that a woman can enter as a pro- 
bationer-nurse at 22—25, the usual age at 
which training commences under Poor Law, 
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Christian science more efficacious than @& 
mother’s prayers ? 


We get very far away from the heart of things, 


we women, as we plunge ahead in this last 
decade of the century. 
modern invention, enterprise, theory and science 
to make up for the bit of old-fashioned senti- 
ment. 


believe it takes all of 


WOMEN OFFICERS UNDER 


THE POOR LAW. 


THE minds of many women workers have lately 
been much occupied in considering the various 
clauses of the Poor Law Officers’ Superannua- 
tion Act.” 


This Act, which became law only in August 


lust will, unfortunately, affect, to their very 
great detriment, the large army of trained 
nurses in workhouse infirmaries, and in the 
hospitals under the Metropolitan Asylums 
Board, and not nurses only, but servants, and 
many poor deserving women who dct as 
scrubbers and washers, and so gain a small and 
hardly-earned daily wage. The object of the 
Act is to form a superannuation fund for all 
officers and servants, and for this purpose & de- 
duction, varying from two to three per cent., is 
to be made on their salaries and emoluments. 
On a curso 
be beneficial in its action, but when considered 
in all its bearings, it will be seen that those 
chiefly benefi 
the officials whose salaries are sufficiently high 
to allow of some deduction, without that deduc- 
tion meaning to them a curtailing of necessaries ; 
and, secondly, those whose work is more mental 
than manual, and who, consequently, are able 
to carry it on at an age when . boally 
labour, such as nursing or household wor. 
entails, becomes an impossibility. 


reading, the Act might appear to 


are almost entirely—firstly, 


To explain a little more in detail how nurses, 
other women workers will be 


and carry on her work, hard as it is up to the 
age of 60—65? Certainly officers and servants 
become entitled to a superannuation after ten 
years service, but this can be claimed only if 


they should be permanently disabled by 


infirmity of body or mind; if they desire to 


leave the service after 10 years from family 


circumstances, or from any other perfectly 
justifiable cause, they cannot claim one penny 
of the money deducted from their (for the most 
part) small salaries, it being distinctly stated in 
the Act that no return can be allowed in cases 
of “ voluntary resignation.” Asa contrast to this 
an officer or servant who is required to resign 
on account of “grave misconduct” may have 
her contribution returned to her as an “‘ act of 
grace” on the part of the guardians, although 
she cannot claim this grace; this is surely to 
put a valuable nurse or servant in a worse 
position than one whose conduct has been 
unworthy. 

Officers or servants who were in the Poor 
Law service before September 29th, 1896, can, 
if they desire to do s0, contract out of this act, 
and no doubt, by far the larger number will 
avail themselves of this freedom of choice, but 
for those who enter after September 29th, 1896, 
there is no choice, they must all conform to the 
Act. The whole thing is a crying injustice to a 
a very numerous and most deserving body of 
wonien; and even this is not the only evil to 
be deprecated ; before much time has elapsed 
it will be found that only a very inferior class 
of women will be induced to work under such 
conditions, and so poor law nursing, which has 
emerged from the slur formerly cast upon it, will 
necessarily deteriorate, and the good, earnest 
work of years will be lost. 

It is very evident that those who will be the 
sufferers under this Act must bestir themselves 
to get it amended, with as little delay as possible. 
All female officers and servants should have the 
power of contracting out if they desire it. The 
age at which superannuation becomes possible 
should be considerably reduced, and where 
nurses and servants desire to resign, the money 
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which has been deducted from their salaries 
should be returned tothem. Possibly, however, 
‘the power even of contracting out would suffice, 
for it is difficult to imagine that whilst nurses 
can make for themselves such favourable terms 
as the Royal National Pension Fund for Nurses 
offers them, or put their money into the Post 
Office Sa seme) ere eee ate 
disposal, 8 increased by a small percentage, 
they would choose to contract under such 
miserable conditions as those now forced upon 
te by the Poor Law Officers Superannuation 


Dur Short Serial. 
THE GREEN-EYED 
MONSTER. 


CHAPTER I. R 
A LOVELY autumn day and a cloudless: blue sky 
shining down on the still green waters of Lake 
Brientz. 

On the small platform of grass in front of 
the quaint old church at Ringenberg two girls 
are whiling away an idle afternoon in sketching 
and talking. At least, one of them is con- 
scientiously laying on her washes of yellow 
ochre and cobalt, perfectly unmoved by its 
utter want of resemblance to the scene spread 
out before her. Her older companion had long 
Shh up the attempt, and was now leaning 

, gazing at the scene, very much as if she 
saw it not. Never were two girls more unlike 
in every respect, and though they were dressed 
exactly alike in deep mourning, and called each 
aa sister, yet no tie of blood existed between 
them. 

Janet Bainbridge, the elder, had lost her 
mother when a child, and it was not until she 
was a lonely little girl of thirteen, in » London 
school, that Colonel Bainbridge surprised his 
friends by marrying the widow of his old friend, 
Captain Delville; and as his regiment was 
bound for India, his little stepdaughter May 
joined Janet at her school. Of all things, 
_ descriptions are the most tiresome to read. 
Suffice it to say that Colonel Bainbridge had 
died some months before my story opens, and 
the two girls were expecting a summons to join 
Mrs. Bainbridge on her arrival in England. 
For the last two years they had been educated 
at a first-rate school in Brussels, and every 
summer the school moved for a couple of 
months to a villa at the little village of 
Boningen. 

“It is all very well for you,” exclaimed 
Janet, breaking a long silence. ‘' You have all 
to gain, and I have all to lose! ”’ 

“Oh, don’t say that, darling,” answered 
May, caressingly tucking her hand under her 
companion’s arm. ‘Only wait till you see 
mother, and I know that you must love her.” 

‘What nonsense!” said Janet, impatiently, 
‘‘she won't care for me; why should she, when 
she has got you? What I mean is, I shall 
have no more good of you; you will care for 
nothing but her.” 

“And I think it is you who are talking 
nonsense now,” said May, indignantly, ‘as if 
love was parcelled out in that fashion, an ounce 
there and a pound there, and, if an ounce more 
is given in one place, it is taken from the other. 
And if you think I could be so fickle as to cease 
to care for you because I am going to see again 
my own beautiful mother, who has been a dream 
of happiness to me all these years, I think I am 
not worth caring for. But,” with a sudden 
change of tone, and nestling up to her taller 
friend, ‘‘ I don’t allow that, you know perfectly 
well I could never do without my dear old 
Janet, and she must not talk nonsense.”’ 

Janet’s brow cleared, for she loved her little 
stepsister with a passionate, jealous love, which 
gave, alas, almost as much pain as happiness to 
the object of it. 

“Tt is only because I love you so much that 
I dread losing you,” she murmured, apologeti- 
cally. ‘‘I know I am trying sometimes. But, 
May, you, with your gentle, loving temper, 
cannot in the least fathom the depths of such 
love as mine.” 


ree 
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silence was the only way she had found to meet 
these moods of Janet; and now, to change the 
subject, she drew her mother’s last letter from 
her pocket, and handed it to her stepsister for 
her perusal, and relapsed into -like 
memories of the gentle mother whom she had 
not seen since she nearly broke her heart at 
parting with her six years ago. 

Colonel Bainbridge had small means of his 
own, but his first wife had been an heiress in a 
small way, and, as her money was settled on her 
child, he had little to leave his second wife. 
raaeb plier ares rere 

y er ian of his daughter during 
her sattioets , and till Janet came of age, at any 
rate, her home was to be that of her stepmother 
and ge This letter of Mrs. Bainbridge 
dealt chiefly with the subject of this joint 
establishment, as she was anxious to obtain the 
views of this unknown stepdaughter, whom she 
only knew through the rose-coloured accounts 
of her own loving littledaughter. At first Janet 
thought London would be the most desirable 
place to pitch their tent; but, on further con- 
sideration that for the present they would all 
be in too deep mourning to: go out at all, she 
came round to May’s views of a nice little house 
in the country, not too far from town, and yet 
not “suburban’’; and discussions on this 
enthralling subject kept them occupied till the 
steamer’s Sell warned them it was time to push 
off in their little tub, if they wished to be in 
time for the tea supper with which they ended 
the day at the Villa des Fleurs. 

Some weeks later a conversation on the sub- 
ject of these two girls was being carried on at 
an hotel in Southampton between Mrs. Bain- 
bridge, arrived that afternoon from a P. & O. 
steamer, and her younger brother, Lionel Fen- 
wick, who had come down to meet her. 

Though there was more than twelve years 
between them, this brother and sister had 
always been most warmly attached, though the 
thoughtful, sedate young man was sometimes 
amazed by the mirth and Jove of fun in his 
elder sister. However, at this time there was 
not too much mirth about her, as, clad in her 
widow’s dress, and with an anxious, hunted 
look on her expressive face, she debated her 
future plans. 

‘*T do so hope Janet wil) get on with me,” she 
was saying, resting her head wearily on her 
hand. 

‘“* And, pray, why on earth should not she?” 
said her brother impatiently. ‘‘ My dear Jessie, 


you must know that you are not a very difficult. 


person to get on with.” 

‘* Ah, Leo, that is your partiality. I am only 
afraid she will look on me as an interloper, 
coming in perpetually between her and May.” 

‘¢ What nonsense !’’ exclaimed Lionel, with a 
man’s intolerance of such a truly feminine idea. 
‘¢ The girl must be an idiot if she objects to your 
having your own child to love and take care 


‘‘ Well,” said Mrs. Bainbridge, with a sigh, 
“‘T hope we shall do all right, but I feel sure that 
my dear stepdaughter is of a jealous disposition ; 
and, my dear Leo, you know I have had some 
experience of the Bainbridge character. 

“Now,” thought Lionel to himself, ‘‘ what 
does she mean by that? Did Bainbridge make 
her life a misery to her by jealousy? It would 
be just like her to make no sign all these years. 
Poor dear Jessie, what a lovely girl she was— 
and, indeed, she still is!” 

He might well say so, for, though Jessica 
Bainbridge’s hair was grey, her roseleaf com- 
plexion, with its girlish habit of blushing, had 
stood the test of an Indian climate, and her 
beautiful grey eyes, with the well-defined eye- 
brows, giving an arch and alert expression to 
her face, imparted a certain fascination to the 
tall, elegant widow who had weathered many 
storms, which was the envy and despair of 
many younger rivals. 

Certainly she had wanted all her natural high 
spirits to bear her through the many vicissitudes 
of her chequered life. 

Hugh Bainbridge had been her early girl love, 
but he and she were both complete impecunious, 
and the mere idea of a marriage was utterly 
forbidden by the parents on both sides. At 
that time Jessica was a wild, reckless girl, and 


Poor May gave a little resigned sigh, for often | allowed herself to Le married by a worldly 
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mother to a man for whom she did not much 
care. He was a rare, unselfish character, and 
she grew to love him dearly, and when she 
h that Hugh had married a Manchester 
heiress she congratulated herself on the blessing 
of @ good man’s love which had been given her, 
She passed a few happy, peaceful years, when 
see pueece was gor ysl ire from his horse, 
an e was left with a girl—a youn 

widow at four and twenty. 2 aa 

Then began a hand to hand struggle for 
existence, in which she ed a precarious 
living for herself and child by teaching music at 
a girls’ school in London. 

One day, in looking over some papers of her 
husband’s, she came across the name of Hugh 
Bainbridge, and found they had been early 
friends ; so one day, when May was about ten, 
it was not such an unutterable surprise as it 
would otherwise have been to receive a letter 
from Colonel Bainbridge, utterly unconscious 
whom he was addressing, saying he had only 
just heard where she was living, and how, and 
requesting, for his dear friend's sake, to be 
allowed to call on her. 

After this it was a case of picking up the 
dropped stitches of their old affection, and 
Colonel Bainbridge, in a very different position 
from the penniless subaltern of old days, did 
not find much difficulty in uading her to 
fulfil the desire of their youth, and accompany 
him to India. 

It was a great wrench, leaving May behind ;. 
but, of course, India was out of the question 
for her at her age; and Colonel Bainbridge, 
who had not any very ig | affection for his own 
little girl, of whom he had seen. very little, 
could hardly understand the mother’s feeling, 
and Jessica found herself carried away by his. 
determined will. Hugh Bainbridge loved her 
with a great and passionate love, but also with 
@ great and passionate jealousy, and she soon 
found that he could not bear her to look or 
think of anything but his lordly self. 

Greatly admired and sought after by the 
military society at the Indian station at which 
they were placed, and with her own natural 
high spirits and love of fun and excitement, 
this jealousy was sometimes almost unbearable, 
and if it had not been for her sincere affection 
and sweet temper she might never have been 
able to stand the constant strain. However, 
she had her reward when, on his death-bed, he 
assured her that she had been the blessing of 
his life, and, confessing the remorse he felt for 
the pain he must have often caused her, he 
begged her to do her best for his child, Janet, 
and if she found that she inherited his dispesition, 
to bear with her as she had done with him. 

With all this in the past, it was scarcely 
wonderful that poor Mrs. Bainbridge was look- 
ing forward to her introduction to her step- 
daughter with some anxiety. She was never 
given to brooding, or she could not have retained 
so much of the gaiety and youthfulness which 
constituted in great measure her charm, and 
now she eagerly broke into what was a painful 
pause in the conversation, by inquiries re- 
specting a house which her brother thought 
might suit her. 

“And where is this desirable residence, and 
how did you hear of it ?” she asked. 

“‘T was down at Frampton the other day. 
staying with the Druces. and they asked if I 
could recommend any delightful people to take 
a small house almost at their lodge gates, and I 
thought at once of you.” 

“‘ Druce—Druce,”’ repeated his sister, thought- 
fully. ‘Was not that a nice, fair boy you used 
to bring home from school? I suppose he 
is married, and settled down into a county 
magnate.” 

‘No, poor old chap,” said Lionel. ‘I fancy 
he must have had some tremendous facer early 
in life, and now nothing seems further from his 
thoughts than marriage. He lives with his 
mother, who is quite one of the most delightful 
old ladies I have ever met.” 

‘“‘ And you, rash man,” said Mrs. Bainbridge, 
with her clear ringing laugh, ‘‘do you propose 
that I should settle down with my two pre- 
cious girls at the gate of this misanthropical 
bachelor?” 

“Oh,” said Lionel, “I don’t think you need 
have any uneasiness on that score; poor old 
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Bill’s mind is much more taken up with hares | be the greatest hel , 
and comfort 
and pheasants than with young ladies, and, | who, 1 “eather, ee not the most 


reise they are not dangerous beauties, are 


‘* Well,” said Mrs. Bainbridge, rather offended 
‘* May had a dear little oe oe own when I 
last saw her, and if Janet is like her photo- 
graphs she is like an Oriental princess, with not 
@ very good temper. But that’s too bad of me; | 


I won't be prejudiced about her, for my May| — 


thinks her perfectly adorable. But tell me 
more about this place. Did you see the 
house ? ” | 
‘“* Yes, and I think it will suit you very well, 
at any tate, for a time. It is very fairly well 
furnished, and you could easily supplement 
what is there by ornamental etceteras. At any 
rate, when you have collected your youn 
ladies, it would be worth while to go down an 
look at it. When do ya expect them ?” 
“To-morrow,” said the mother, gleefully. 


““T am going toa quiet hotel in Jermyn-street | to me. 


that I remember, for a bit, till I get a little 
acquainted with them, and then 1 should like 
- in ig lee at once.” 

‘Have you heard anything from old Mrs. 
Delville, Jessie?” bed tex beter. 

A slight flush rose to Mrs. Bainbridge’s face, 
as she answered Som ‘Yes, she offers to take 
me and May in until we are settled, but, of 
course, I told her that was im ssible, as Janet 
was in my charge, too; and besides Leo, it is 
impossible to forget how she left us in our time 
of dire distress, to fight our way alone. She 
never could bear me—why, I am sure I don’t 
know, unless that her son cared too much for 
me. 

“Very natural,” said Lionel, speaking dril 
to conceal how completely he felt forher. ‘All 
the same, my dear old Jess, you must remember 


that May is her grandchild, and I think the | 
poe old woman ought to be given a chance of | 


nowing her.” 


| 
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tempers.” 
“Oh, never fear,” she said, brightly, ‘“‘ we 
shall do very well; and who knows ? 


erbaps 
she’ll marry the confirmed bachelor.” 


CHAPTER II. 
LeTrer FROM JANET TO May. 
“The Nook, 
“‘ Sept. 25. 
‘“¢ DaRLING,—I feel to want a talk to; 


you, now the house is a little settled down, and 
we don’t feel in such a whirl of confusion. It 
does seem hard that you should have to be with 

our tiresome grandmother in London, while I 

ave all the good times here. First, I must 
tell you I have fallen head over ears in love 
with your mother. She is the most beautiful 
and charming creature I ever saw, and so good 
I always feel that she must be so bored 


| with having me instead of you, but she never 


“Oh, how good it is to hear you call me , 


that!” she cried, with tears in her eyes. 
I remember so well one night, years and years 
ago, when I was breaking my girlish heart about 
the parting from Hugh, and I shut myself in 
the dark into your room, thinking you were 
sound asleep, and presently I felt you, dear 
little soul, in your white night-gown, with your 
arms round my- neck, with the first words of 
real sympathy I had heard. ‘Oh, Jess, my 
Jess, I want Hughie back! Won't he ever 
come again?’ Oh, how I blessed you for it! 
There, I know you hate sentiment, but it was 
too much for me, hearing the old name! Who 
would have thought that-I should be coming 
back, his widow, to make acquaintance with 
his child, who is not my child ?”’ 

‘© And who knows, dear,” said her brother, 
earnestly, ‘what you may not be destined to 
do for the poor child? With your love for and 
knowledge of her father, you ought to be able to 


‘* Leo, | 


shows it, but is so kind and merry a companion, 
and so sympathetic, that I find myself talkin 
on subjects to her on which I have wentiiad 
with no one but yourself. 

“You ask about the neighbourhood. Well, 


hosts of people have called—I suppose, after 
hearing from the Druces that we are pre- 
sentable. Your mother (or ‘Madre,’ as I 


am trying to call her) and I have been 
several times to see old Mrs. Druce, who is 
crippled, and cannot leave her sofa; but, except 


at church, I had not till this morning set eyes | 


on her well-beloved son. But this morning I 


| was taking a constitutional, and airing Gyp, who 


is a very disobedient white terrier, the plague 
and the joy of my life. As we were passing & 
gate surmounted with a notice board threatening 
all sorts of penalties to trespassers, what must 
Gyp do but go snuffing under the gate, and then, 
spite of my frantic calls, dash off after imaginary 
rabbits, or rats, or something. I saw ‘ dog 
traps’ mentioned on the board, and, though I 
have no idea what they are, they sound dread- 
ful! So, as I was just making up my mind to 
mount this inhospitable gate in search of my 
truant, a gentleman in shooting dress appeared 
as if by magic on the scene. He was very 
civil, and asked if he could help me, as I seemed 
in difficulties. I quickly explained, and in a 
minute he had unlocked the gate, and together 
we proceeded in quest of Gyp. After we had 
found him, Mr. Druce (for, of course, it was he) 
accompanied me home 
game with your mother, 
on capitally with her, 
does. Your uncle, 
down with us to spend Sunday. 
don’t like him. He watches one, and makes 
one feel as if he were taking stock of one. And 
then sometimes he seems to think he has a 
right to find fault with me, and he might just as 


and, of course, he got 
as, indeed, everybody 
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to leave a present of | 


Mr. Fenwick, has been twice | 
I am afraid I , 


875 
to this girl, | well remember he is not my uncle. Three weeks 
perfect of more before you come beck, and it seems ages! 
‘* Good-bye, dear. 
“Your very loving friend, 
“¢ JANET. 


“P.§.—Just fancy your uncle saying the 


‘other day that ‘jealousy was only a refined 
: form of selfishness !’” 


When this letter was penned, Janet had been 
| alone a week with Mrs. Bainbridge, getting into 
' their new house, ‘‘ The Nook,” near Frampton, 
‘in Hampshire, while May had been left with 
_ old Mrs. Delville in London. This plan, which 
, had been devised y as a peace-offering to 
| Mrs. Delville, an partly to allow the step- 
| mother and stepdaughter to become better ac- 
_quainted in a lengthened téte-a-téte, was rather 
| hard on poor May, who was not greatly attached 
to her grandmother. The old lady had a g 
habit of sniffing contemptuously whenever May 
mentioned her mother, which was almost more 
than the little, gentle, loyal creature could 
bear, and if it had not been for the kindness of 
her uncle Lionel] she would hardly have got on 
as well as she did. He often came to take her 
to theatres and other London sights, which she 
enjoyed with the unsatiated delight of a school- 

irl. The evening when she received her letigt 
rom Janet was one of the oases in the de 
of her London exile; and as they drove in a 
hansom to the Lyceum she imparted a good 
deal of the contents of her letter to her uncle, 
and her delight at the reception of it. 

‘“T am go glad,” she said, her eyes sparkling 
with delight, ‘‘to think that Janet gets on so 
well with mother, and is getting to love her. 
I was really afraid at one time that she never 
would care for anyone but me. And now mother 
is so good and dear to her that she can't help 
| loving her. Who could?” 

“You dear little unselfish thing,” said her 
uncle caressingly, putting his hand on hers. 
“ And don’t you feel it rather hard to be ex- 
patriated in this way?” 

“Oh, I should be glad to get back to them, 
and grandmamma is rather a trial sometimes. 
But, uncle Leo, I think perhaps it has been a 
good thing, for it has drawn mother and Janet 
together in a way that could never have been 
if I were there. I only hope I shall not seem 
an interloper.” But her merry laugh showed 
how very unreal the fear was. 

‘“T am afraid,” said Mr. Fenwick, “ this is 
our last little expedition, as I am going awa. 
on business next Monday for six weeks; an 
when I come back I hope I shall find a happy 
trio at the Nook.” 

“Oh, yes, how delightful it will be!” ex- 
claimed May, her face dimpling with smiles. 
| “Oh, here we are, and T am just going to enjoy 
_ myself, I can tell you.” 


(To be continued.) 
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A perfect extract of the Finest Beef, highly 
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STREET BEGGARS. 


Tue London police some little time ago 
made a raid on street beggars of the able- 
bodied class. It may be assumed that the 
sums found on these mendicants were the 
current day’s takings ; and, if so, it is clear 
that begging is still an extremely profitable 
profession. Eight shillings in one case, 
six shillings in another, and so on, is the 
record. Several of these people had young 
children with them. In one case a wretched 
woman was found to be making her two- 
year-old baby cry by pinching its legs 
whenever it ceased its plaintive wail. The 
presence of children with a begging adult 
should be a distinct reason to the benevo- 
lent for not giving. The gross cruelty 
of dragging little children about in the cold 
or the wet, insufficiently clad, should be 
apparent enough to ensure that it shall be 
an unprofitable speculation to those who 
are responsible for it. The too feeble sense 
of parental duty which leads a large num- 
ber of poor parents to leave their children 
to the care of the State, in workhouses 
(where a large proportion of little waifs are 
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not orphans but deserted), equally leads to 
the sufferings of the children being made a 
marketable commodity ; and thence, by an 
easy, almost inevitable, transition, to the 
sufferings being caused or rendered un- 
If parents have a 
home, however poor, that and the ele- 
mentary school houseshould shelter the 
children. If they have no home, the work- 


necessarily severe. 


house will afford a refuge. 


There is, however, a suspicion abroad, 
which must be held to account for much 
of the indiscriminate almsgiving that still 
obtains, and that encourages idle and 
dissolute persons and puts a premium on 
child torture. That suspicion is that the 
poor, in temporary ‘misfortune, are too 
hardly dealt with by the Poor Law. In 
one of the London begging cases it was 
and practically 


asserted by the man, 


who needed a night’s shelter was bandied 


about for something like four hours from 


one official to another, and failed to obtain 
In another 
case it was shown that it was the practice 
to keep men who entered the casual ward 


admission to a bed after all. 


on Saturday night in solitary confinement, 


each man in a separate tiny cell, all day 


Sunday, and then to require from them on 
Monday a long task of work before 
releasing them, as recompense 
the two nights’ lodging! 


If this be so, 


no man 


State charity. Where judgment and kindli- 


‘ness are exercised by the Guardians and 
their officers, there can be no reason why 
the police should not deal with street 


beggars. 
But apart from the hardships and mis- 


fortunes that may perhaps be part of the 
true ‘story of an able-bodied adult beggar 


stands the wrong of child-begging. Itishard, 


on a bitterly cold day, to resist the appeal 


of a half-clad and shivering little child ; 


but as we know that that child is merely 
dragged about in such wretchedness for its 
parents’ purposes, and that if those pur- 
poses were not served the child would be 


in better conditions, it is our duty not to 
encourage the wicked practice by bestowing 
the copper that is its object. As the 
receiver makes the thief, so the casual giver 
makes the street beggar; and when the 
street beggar drags with him or her a little 
child, to encourage such misery for it in the 
present and such an evil training of it. for 
the future is really cruel. Itisa melancholy 
reflection that the best thing that could 
happen to many poor little wretches would 
be to be ‘‘ deserted’’ by their natural pro- 
tectors; but the bad parents can keep their 
children if they like. However, we need 
not help them to do wrong by encouraging 
begging children. =i 


for 
Matters 
such asthis may rarely come before the 
public, but it is impossible to resist an 
vneasy impression that those which are 
heard of may represent the general deal- 
ings of the Poor Law officials with the 
‘poor. 
wonder at every effort being made by 
those sunk in misfortune to keep clear of 


can 
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SIGNALS FROM OUR 


WATCH TOWER. 


It is a really grand record that the Californian 
women and their Eastern helpers have made in 
their recent Suffrage campaign. They have 
raised and spent no less than £4,000. Consider- 
ing the population of the State, and that women 
are everywhere in comparatively small com- 
mand of money, this is a wonderful record of 
real devotion and sincerity. If we could have, 
as they had, a “referendum” of the Women’s 
Suffrage question to the electors direct, could 
we in wealthy Britain raise as much ? 


* * * 


A wire from New Zealand on Saturday in- 
forms us that the General Election has just taken 
place, and that ‘‘ the women voted in great num. 
bers.” The existing Radical Government was 
again returned. Our latest ‘‘ exchanges” show 
that the Leader of the Opposition had caused great 
indignation amongst the women of the Colony 
by a speech that he made during a recent dis- 
cussion on a Divorce Bill. The position will 
be indicated by the following extract from a 
forcible speech delivered by Mrs. Sievewright, 
President of the Gisborne Women’s Political 
Association, on September 11th :— 

‘From Captain Russell’s own lips, in his 
speech on the Divorce Bill, comes the serious 
indictment against himself which we ought not 
to let pass to-night without indignant protest. 
Captain Russell dared to say, in words which 
he knew might be wired from one end of New 
Zealand to the other, that ‘all one had to do 
was to think of the ultimate effect of the crime, 
and one could not deny that it was much more 
far-reaching on the purt of the woman than on 
the part of the man.’ And Mr. H. D. Bell 
dared to endorse this statement. Captain 
Russell commits, has all along committed, in 
my opinion, an unpardonable political sin ‘in 
failing to keep step with the solemn tramp of 
the generations’ ; Dat I confess I was unpre- 
pared to hear even from him such a bald, 
unworthy, unscientific flow of words. Captain 
Russell’s zeal for the idea that whatever is, is 
right, outruns his wisdom. Hemay not wish to 
equalise the divorce law, he may even have 
honest doubts (so much are we the children 
of environment) as to such a course being 
in the interest of the community, but he 
can scarcely be so ignorant as to believe 
himself that ‘the crime, so far as the man is 
concerned, terminates with its commission.’ 
... The trouble is that so many women, 
coddled, flattered, ‘ protected,’ are still ready to 
become the echoes of such men as Captain 
Russell, even to believe it when they gravely 
inform them that ‘women do, and always have, 
ruled the world’! The miserable lie will, how- 
ever, at no distant date, cease to be available, 
and women will learn that responsibility 18 
theirs, not only to themselves as women, but 
to posterity. No woman has any right to 
marry (or to live with) any man who will sow 
the seeds of hereditary disease in her darlings; 
no, not for all the money in the world! I beg, 


ladies and gentlemen, to propose a vote of 


earnest and indignant protest against the speech 
of the Leader of the Opposition, when Mr. 
Collins’ Divorce Bill was before the House.’ 
The motion having been seconded, was carricd 
unanimously. 

x * 

New Zealand women’s resolutions of this 
kind are not like those of political women’s 
associations here, mere words ; but they are 
followed up by the women’s votes. It is highly 
probable that the bald statement of the telegraph 
“that the Government obtained a large majority,” 
and the resolutions similar to the one just cited, 
that several other of the Women Voters’ 
Associations carried against the Opposition 
Leader's views on laws affecting women, are 
facts that had a close relationship with each 
other. 
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As.it is hard to make any new institution 
perfect at once, such drawbacks as the following 
are found to exist in connection with that just 
and fair law, the Married Women’s Property Act. 

‘ * »* 

The Harlesden magistrates sat on Wednesday 
to deal with a large number of applications for 
judgment summonses against residents of Wil- 
lesden who had failed to pay poor rates and 
general district rates. In a number of instances 
where defendants were asked what goods they 
had, they replied that the furniture in the 
house all belonged to their wives under the 
Married Women’s Property Act. Mr. Grant, 
who presided, said that the magistrates were 
determined, as far as they could, to put a stop 
to such excuses. People took houses where 
they could not afford to pay the rates, and it 
was becoming quite an acknowledged dodge, 
when distraint was feared, for men to say that 
the furniture belonged to their wives. 

x * * 

This is an outrage on justice, because it isa 
pretext to evade rates. When the furniture is 
really bought with the wife’s earnings, as it is 
-not she who has the right to settle the family 
scale of living, but she is compelled by the law to 


live where her husband pleases, it would not 


be fair to make her goods responsible for the debts 
that the husband has thus pleased to incur. 
But it ought to be very possible to frame rules 
of procedure that would prevent the inde- 
pendence of the wife from being used to 
avoid the payment of the husband’s just 
and lawful claims, when she is not really 
@ Wage-earner or property-owner. It is with this 
end in view that a provision is placed in the 
Married Women’s Property Act that a wife who 
claims to have lent money to her bankrupt 
husband can only get it back if all the other 
creditors are satisfied. It seems at first a harsh 
provision, but as it prevents the collusion of 
husbands and wives in the common interest of 
their family against the other creditors—a col- 
lusion that these rate-paying cases show to be 
very possible—it is essentially a just one. A 
writer in a monthly magazine this month claims 
this provision as a grievance of women. We 
have so many real legal grievances that it seems 
a pity to make one out of a recognition of the 
fact that under ordinary conditions husbands 
and wives are at one in their interests against 
the outer world. It should be so; and it often 
is so when as between themselves harmony has 


ceased to exist. 
= 


The Humanitarian League sends the follow- 
ing paragraph for publication :—‘' Allow us, on 
behalf of the Coimmittee of the Humanitarian 
League, to draw attention to the fact that 
the Pasteur Institute on the Chelsea Embank- 
ment is rapidly approaching completion. For 
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several years the erection of this institution 
was successfully opposed. In fact, as long as 
it depended on public subscriptions the scheme 
met with very little sympathy. Since, how- 
ever, the necessary funds have been obtained 
from other sources, the work has proceeded 
without regard to the feeling of the 
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Faultless as colonists Englishmen cannot 
pretend to be, no doubt, but there is abound- 
ing evidence that they are superior to any other 
race of Europeans in this capacity ; and that, 
on the whole, where the English rule goes there 
goes also Freedom, both of trade and of the 
individual, and many other blessings that will 


country. Whether the institute shall now | justify us in a belief that our race has been 
be turned into a place, like its great pro- | appointed above all others to the work of spread- 
totype in Paris, for wholesale experimenta- | ing civilization amidst the inferior races. Our 
tion on living animals, unavoidably resulting ; first duty, therefore, is to preserve the great- 
in the cruel torment of countless innocent | ness of our country for the sake of its mission 
victims, will depend on whether the Home | towards the world and particularly towards 
Secretary is induced to grant the necessary | those races which we have in any way taken 
license. This, in its turn, will probably greatly | under our protection and authority; and in 
depend on the expression of public feeling on ; India alone there is far more scope for every- 
the matter. A strong Protest Committee has | thing that Great Britain can do than there is 
been formed in the district, and petitions are | the power in this country to rise to meet those 
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* * * 


There is, it seems, a society resembling the 
Royal Humane Society, for the special purpose 
of rewarding those who risk their lives to save 
others from death by fire. It has been brought 
into prominence this week, in connection with 
the heroism of a poor mother, who three times 
over penetrated into a room in flames and full 
of choking smoke to rescue her little children. 
A mother needs no praise or reward ; but three 
rascels of men had represented to the police 
that it was they who had performed this brave 
action, and it was only because another woman 
had watched, and as far as she could helped the 
mother, that the cowardly men’s false attempt 
on public praise and reward was exposed to the 


police. 


* * * 8 


People who talked lightly enough a short 
time ago of their readiness to see the power of 
England in the world destroyed or diminished, 
if necessary, in an attempt to stop the Armenian 


: massacres, can have but little realised the posi- 


tion that their nation holds with regard to the 
rest of the world. Sir Wilfred Lawson has 
produced one of his capital little tales for the 
benefit of those friends of peace who were ready 
to rush to ‘war at any price,” in an attempt, 
even by setting Europe all in one blaze, to stop 
the massacre of Armenians. Said a little boy 
to his mother, ‘‘I have found a mouse in the 
milk.” ‘I hope you took it out,” was the 
maternal reply. ‘‘ No,’ rejoined the resourceful 
urchin, ‘I didn’t ; I threw the cat in as well.” 


FOOD 


prepared is similar to Breast Milk. 


primary and inevitable responsibilities. 
* *  & 


This is brought home to us by the impending 
famine in India, and by the absurd and imper- 
tinent proposition published in the leading 
Russian newspapers to make a great collection 
in Russia (where no Armenian Fund has becn 
started, though there are a multitude of destitute 
and starving Armenian refugees in and on the 
borders of Russia) for a fund to avert the horrors 
of famine from the Indian subjects of Great 
Britain. This proposal is of course made by 
Russian statesmen in order to force home to 
the British people the fact that we have such 
heavy responsibilities already incurred, that we 
may well pause before pressing to others, and 
see that what we have undertaken is properly 
performed in the first instance. Though the 
Indian famine has not yet attained its full pro- 
portions, there is already great scarcity, and 
consequent suffering. The Bombay Guardian 
contains a melancholy description from a lady 
missionary in the famine district of the con- 
dition of the children around her, and as every 
month for some time to come will exhaust more 
completely the resources of the unfortunate 
natives, it is very evident that sooner or latcr 
a great famine relief fund will have to be opened 
in this country. 

* 

The need, Sir Richard Temple (an ex-Governor 
of one of the Indian Provinces) points out, is 
so enormous that private charity could not co) e 
with it, and only Government Relief Works can 
at all meet the case. Two hundred and fifty 
thousand people are now being kept from actual 
starvation on such public works; but no public 
funds can do more than just save life, and even 
that much, Sir Richard observes, no govern- 
ment on earth but the British would undertake 
to do on so huge a scale. For anything better 


than the barest relief to those who can reach 
out for it, private charity will apply. 
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There is s special interest in this subject to 


us women as housekeepers, in addition to the 
more general one that the women who read the 
Siena feel in all philanthropic work and the 


relief of human suffering. “There is no article 


of food so grossly wasted, in all ranks of life but 


the very poorest, as bread. It has been cheap 
—it is now a little dearer; yet not enough so to 
compel middle-class people to make the, effort 
not to waste it, that we really ought to make as 
a matter of housewifely conscience now. 

* * * 


Of course, the rise in the price of bread which 
we are experiencing is in part connected with 
he Indian famine. The great failure of the 
rice crop in part of India, owing to lack of rain, 
has caused a diversion to that country of a 
certain proportion of the wheat crops of America 
and of Russia that would otherwise have come 
here ; but, besides this, some parts of the United 
States have also had bad harvests of wheat. We 

have, therefore, to face a considerable increase 
"in the price of the chief food of our own people 
during the winter. The farmers who have been 
able to hold back their stocks of wheat are 
reaping some benefit, but for the very poor of 
our towns an increase in the price of bread is a 
serious misfortune. Attention, therefore, may 
well be now called to the fact that to waste 
bread when wheat is scarce (or, indeed, at any 
time) is an offence against society, however well 


able the individual household may be to-bear the. 


loss. Bread is an article of food which is very 
ruthlessly wasted by the ordinary domestic 
servant, and, perhaps, if her attention can be 
called to the fact that every half loaf that she 
throws away, too hard or too mouldy to be 
eaten, means a diminished quantity of food 
available for the rest of the human race, at a 
moment when some are dying for food, a little 
impression may be produced upon the more 
thoughtful amongst our cooks. 

* * * 


Lack of imagination enough to realise condi- 
tions under which we have never personally been 
placed is at the bottom of much of the hardness 
and misdoing of the world. Even when the 
situation is under our eyes—as, when the rich 
can see the hardshirs of the poor, or when men 
might perceive the injustices and needless 
drawbacks to happiness that women suffer 
under—it is even then exceedingly difficult for 
ordinary minds to comprehend the case of 
others. But when itis a question of what we 
do not even see, few (comparatively) amongst 
us can realise the matter. In another column, 
therefore, we give a brief description from eye- 
witnesses of gaunt, grim Famine ; and let those 
who read it remember that waste in the homes 
in which they live helps to increase scarcity for 
the world. 

* OK * 

Articles and paragraphs have recently ap- 
peared in certain Argentine newspapers exposing 
a shameful traffic in European girls. Agents 
are appointed in various European towns whose 
duty it is to induce young women to emigrate to 
South America under the pretence that situa- 
tions as lady’s companions, governesses, or 
lady’s maids are there awaiting them. A 
promise of a free passage adds to the attractive- 
ness of the inducement. There are always 
plenty of gullible girls who express their 
willingness to go, and are conducted across the 
Atlantic by persons who earn commission 
money upon every dupe they take from Europe 
and hand over to their vile employers in Buenos 
Ayres. The scoundrels do not embark them 
direct from an English port, but ship them to 
Argentina via Havre. Girls, beware! 


native preachers. 
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How little we understand what famine means! 
Here is what B. Mitchell, missionary at Bina, 
C.P., writes tothe Bombay Guardian on the 
present state of things :— 

“People are actually dying of starvation. 
Quite a number who came into our little 
station begging food died on our roads. Some 
of these died li the night, and when their 
bodies were found the jackals had mutilated 
them. Women are vee about begging 
almost nude, and with their bones almost pro- 


truding through their skin. 


‘We have done all we could to help these 
poor sufferers, but the want is so general that 


the little we could do has not amounted to one 
drop in the bucket. .We are giving food to the 
old and infirm ; 


have taken in, fed and clothed 
122 orphan children, and sent them to 


orphanages when they were over the worst 


of their awful starvation. Many of 


stages 

these children have a very sad history. One 
was found lying on the dead body of his 
mother under the accident van in the railway 
-yard, a few days later another was found in the 


same place by the side of his dying mother. 
These women died from starvation. 

‘Another boy was found by one of our 
The boy’s father was 
crossing ® very shallow stream of water, he 
fell, and was too weak to rise. When our 
preacher found the man he was asked to save 
the boy. The preacher tried to save the man’s 
life, but he was too far gone to eat. 

‘What are we to do? Will not God's 
stewards help us feed these poor lost creatures ? 
I have refrained asking for help until now, and 
I am wondering if I have daria my duty in 
remaining silent.” 


At a recent meeting at the Imperial Insti- 


tute, Sir Alexander Miller in the chair, a paper, 


entitled ‘‘ Reminiscences of Western India,” 
was read by Mr. Acworth, C.I.E. In part of it 


he spoke of the last great famine :— 


“I will say a few words here about an event 


which I can never think of the Deccan without 
recalling, and which far surpasses in importance 


any military episode of the time I have been 
referring to. I mean the great famine of 1876-78. 
The famines of previous ages—and there are 
records of them at least as far back as the four- 
teenth century 4.D.—have left their traces in 
many parts of the Maratha country, but the 
famine of twenty years ago probably equalled 
any of them in intensity. 

“Tn 1876 there was but one single railway 
track running south from Poona, and the condi- 
tion of this line—a single line, not a double 
line, be it observed—which was the sole inlet 
for food stuffs, when the crops had failed 
throughout the whole Deccan, and there was in 
that vast region no grain, no grass, and very 
little water, may be imagined. The first failure 
of the rain was in 1876, and when I was trans- 
ferred to the Sholspur district in November of 
that year a great system of rather indiscriminate 
relief had begun. The Sholapur district is 
bisected by the railway, but no single line could 
convey grain enough for the starving popula- 
tions. As the famine progressed all parts of 
India were laid under contribution for the supply 
of food, and all the broad-gauge railways of 
India for rolling stock. The sight at the Shola- 
pur station (which was a large one), and all 
along the line, is worth remembering. The 
incessant procession of engines—taxed to the 
utmost of their capacity, so that they could 
hardly crawl along where the gradients were 


steep — dragged trucks, closed and open, 


crammed with grain bags. Trucks marked 
G.I.P.R. (or Great Indian Peninsula Railway) 
were mixed with trucks of the Madras Railway, 
the East Indian Railway, the Oude and Rohil- 
kund Railway, the Sind, Punjab, and Delhi 
Railway, and every other—if there were others 
then—which could send rolling stock and 
grain to the starving Deccan. Few, indeed, of 
the grain bags in the open trucks reached 
Sholapur intact. They were generally cut open 
in fifty places. Wherever a steep gradient 
taught the poor country folk that the long slow 
train would be forced down from a trot to a 
walk, they would waylay it on both sides, leap 


on to ‘the trucks, cut the 


the train had gathered speed 
of the incline. Any attempt at interference by 
guard or engine-driver was quelled with showers 
of stones. 
contemplated, 
never actual] 
the guard an engine-driver with shot guns; 
but it 
useless. Two men even with guns can do 
nothing against hundreds—and hundreds mad 
with misery, 
emptied homes and 
families dying of starvation. 


station—whi 
distribution, not only for its own district, but 
for Bijapur, 
off than Sholapur—where these mutilated grain 
bags were unloaded in thousands and tens of 
thousands, there was much scattered grain to 
be gleaned. 
officials to keep the permanent ways clear were 
futile. All day and all night, heedless of the 
trains that ran in and out, emaciated men and 
women were to be seen scrapin 
grain ; 
frequent. 
evening and dining at the mess of tbe one re;i- 
ment then stationed there—of which, according 
to the hospitable military fashion in India, all 
the civilians in the district were honorary mem- 
bers. The doctor of the regiment (who was also 
civil surgeon and railway surgeon) came in, 
looking jaded, saying he had had five.amputa- 
tions that day in 
accidents, and had yet two to perform, and 
complaining of the uselessness of his native 
assistants. 
we could be of any use, and three of us, 
of whom I was one, actually went up to 
the hospital with him, and did 
could at the two last amputations. I will not 
enter into details except to say that my function 
was to hold the forceps while he tied up the 
arteries, and, if I must tell the honest truth, my 
nerves were not seriously affected—but, of 
course, the patient was under chloroform. 


them, and all, I hope, 
use to each other as we could. 
the famine there was an English officer in 
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oaee open, snatch out 
a few fistfuls of grain, and off again before 
again on the top 


Tt was, I remember, at one time 
though I think the idea was 
carried into execution, to arm 
seemed inhuman, and would have been 
with hunger, with the sight of 
deserted villages, and 


“It is easy to imagine that in Sholapur 


was a considerable centre of 


a ‘district, if possible, even worse 
All the efforts of the railway 


up the fallen 
and, as may be supposed, accidents were 
T recollect being in-Sholapur one 


consequence of railway 
Some of us offered to help him if 


what we 


“Three or four horses were a necessity at a 


time when the district officer’s eye had to be 
on every village, almost every individual, and 
fodder had to be brought from far. 


No grass 
was to be got in the district ; all the grass that 
our horses ate was cut on the Western Ghauts 
or in the Konkan, sent up to Bombay by sea, 
pressed into bales in cotton-presses there, and 
sent up to Sholapur by railway. One used to 


place depts of these pressed bales at various 


points in the district and circulate between 
tried to be of as inuch 
By the end of 


charge of each separate sub-division or taluka, 


though in ordinary times an assistant collector 
will take charge of three, or four, or five, in the 


sparsely populated districts of the Deccan. 
When I first went down to Sholapur I had charge 
of four talukas; but these were gradually 
reduced till, by the end of the famine, I had 
one only (Madha), though I was occasionally 
sent off to look after others where things were 
not going well. As far as I recollect, the popu- 
lation of the Madha Taluka was reduced by the 
famine about 30 per cent. Emigration accounted 
for but a small portion of this. It was due to 
increased mortality, either directly from starva- 
tion or from the diseascs engendered by want, 
and to decreased births; for those terrible years 
told in this latter way strongly, not merely by 
reducing the number of women, but by rendering 
them less prolific. In the early days of the 
famine there was a considerable movement of © 
the population; but things were as bad in all the 
districts round them, and ultimately they 
seemed to lose the energy to move, and clung 
to their villages in a manner which was difficult 
to deal with. Many villages, however, were 
utterly depopulated ; and it may be remarked, 
as an indication of this, that there were nume- 
rous localities in which the wild hog, which had 
not been heard of in them since the ancient 
traditions of the old Oriental Sporting Magazine, 
multiplied once more, and gave sport for several 


"years after the famine.” 
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ASHANTEE WOMEN. 


ASHANTEE women are treated with much more 
consideration than other African women, a 
writer assures us. They are really regarded as 
the equals of men, and are said to be very intel- 
sate and energetic and shrewd. A wife’s 
rty is hers alone, the husband having no 
eat ority over it, and at her death it is inherited 
by the king. The women are the market 
keepers, and the men do the weaving and sew- 
ing. If a husband disappears for three years, 
the wife may re-marry, but evenif the firs‘ 
husband returns, the second marriage remains | 
the more valid, but any offspring of the second | 
marriage becomes the property of the first 
husband, and may be pawned by him to defray 
his expenses. A husband who has a number of 
wives always has one as mistress of the house, to 
whom everything is confided and who is set over 
all the others. When the master is absent, she 
governs the others and takes his place. This 
house mistress, as she is called, is generally 
older than the others, and before she dies 
chooses one of the younger ones to take her 
place. The king may have three thousand 
ifirea hundred and thirty-three wives if he 
wishes. Strangely enough, if he has any 
sisters he cannot take an oath without their 
sanction. If his sisters marry, their husbands 
must sacrifice themselves on their graves if 
they die first. The mother of a king is a 
regent, and she acts as such all through his 
minority, and as long after his majority as she 
thinks he needs a guiding hand. All his life 
the king’s mother is his chief counsellor, and 
she also remains the trustee of the treasures 
left by the last monarch. In the same way, 
when a chief goes away from his province, his | 
first wife takes his place during his absence, | 
seeing to everything about the governing of the | 
place. 
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ATTRACTIVE. | I will tell my friends of your Vi-Cocoa.” 


Way is one woman attractive and another not? Mrs. King, Linden Cottage, Wimbledon Hill, 
It isn’t entirely a question of age, or features, or | Surrey, writes:—‘‘I think Dr. Tibbles’ 
intellect. The most admirable "and attractive | Vi-Cocoa is delicious, and quite fulfils all said 
thing about an attractive woman is her about it.” 

womapliness. Everybody admires a womanly Mrs. Budden, Bradwardine, Bournemouth, 
woman. She must have health, of course, | writes:—‘‘I am pleased with Dr. Tibbles’ 
because without it she would lose the brightness | Vi-Cocoa, and like it, and will certainly use it 
of her eyes, the fulness of her cheeks, and her | | in future.” 

vivacity. Health brings all these things, but Merit, and merit alone, is what we claim for 
health means more than most people think | Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- -Cocoa, and we are prepared to 
of. If pale, nervous, and weak; @ woman | send to any reader who names the Woman’s 
lacks good health. Women who are pale | S1unaL, a dainty sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
and wan should not resort to iron, drugs, | Cocoa free and post-paid. There is no magic in 
and tonics, except by the advice of a properly | all this. It is a plain, honest, straightforward 
qualified medical man. They should try in- i o8 er. It is done to introduce the merits of 
stead to nourish and build up their blood by the | Vi-Cocoaintoevery home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
vital nourishment imparted by Dr. Tibbles’| as a concentrated form of nourishment and 
Vi-Cocoa. And so rosy cheeks and comeliness | vitality is invaluable ; nay, more than this ; for to 
may be attained. Surely the road is pleasanter | all who wish to face the strife. and battle 
than the thorny and nasty path paved with | of life with greater endurance and more 


drugs. sustained exertion it is absolutely indispen- 
Nurse Tillotson, Alexander Hotel, St. | sable. 
Leonards-on-Sea, writes: ‘I have tried Dr.| Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa is made up in 6d. 


Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and like it very much. I | packets, and 9d. and 1s. 6d. tins. It can be 

shall have much pleasure in recommending it obtained from all chemists, grocers, and stores, 

to my patients.” or from Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk 
Miss S. Percival, Post Office, Burgh, writes :— | House, Cannon Street, London, F.C. Write for 
“Ido not think any other can an cael oe free sample Manig the Woman's Sianat. 


NURSES OF ENGLAND 


AND 


Nurse Perr, 2, Haw'ey Street, Chalk Farm Road, N.W.: 
“Thank you for Vi-Cocon, I like it very much, and will recom: 
mend it to all my patients. Our doctor here and m y cousin, who 
is atpublic analyst, say it is very good.” 


Nurse Co.uinewoop, 14, Airlie Gardens, Kensington, W.: “I 
have taken Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa each morning, and I am pleased 
to say I feel much better for it. I thinkitisall that you rep-esent 
it to be, and will certainlyfrecommend it to all I can. 


Nurse Raymonp, 33, Dalton Street, Hulme, Manchester : ‘‘ I have 
tested Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, and may say that I have never tasted 
anything toequalit. I shall have much pleasure in recommending 
it to any patients that I nurse.” 


Heavitree Road, Exeter: ‘I like 
I think it possesses good 
I have recommended it to 


Nurse Sranrorp, Southcroft, 
Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa very much. 
nourishing and stimulating qualities. 
my patients and friends." 


Nurse Farman, 1, Hanley Terrace, Savile Town, Dewsbury, 
Yorks: “I have taken nightly a cupful of Dr, Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa 


whilst on night duty with a severe typhoid case, and have found it 
most strengthering and refreshing <As this beverage resembles 
chocolate, it is more palatable then other preparations 
sider it an idcal drink for nursing mothers.” 
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DR. TIBBLES’ ViI-COCOA, prepar:d from Kola, 


Trial Cocoa, Malt, and Hops has the refreshing properties of ra) 
of fine teas the nourishment of the best cocuus and a tonic es) 

and recuperative furce possessed by neither. Not amedi- ‘2 
Something cine, but a wonderful food beverave. Sold overywhcro, Caen) 
That 6d., 9d., and 1s. 6d.; or on mentioning this paper (an, 
will postcard will do) a dainty sample tin will be sent © 


frec. 
Address :— 

OR. FTIBBLES' VI-COCOA, LTD., 
Suffolk House, 
Casnon Sircet, Leadon, 
E.C. 


post 
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CHRISTMAS PRESENTS AT | which is truly satisfactory, for a fichu must be IRISH CAMBRIC 
MR. GREGG’S. like love—all in all, or not at all. These long 


fleecy clouds will give a picturesque aspect to HANDKER HIE 
Ir any of my readers are in doubt as to what | the plainest dress, and go far towards covering 


to give for C. as presents I should certainly | up the defects of last year’s bodice. A lain 
advise them to pay a visit to Mr. Gregg’s, for a | white chiffon fichu bordered with a graceful frill | 
number of pretty and useful articles are to be of the same material is only 16s. 6d., but a more PRESENTS 
found at92, New Bond-street, Everything at this | elaborate one, edged with lace, can be had for | ® 
establishment is refined, dainty, and artistic, | 28s. 6d. This purchase is not so aceeererey | FINE Irish Hemstitched Cambric Hand- 
and everything is useful—a great point at the | as one might think, as Mr. Gregg can c ean | kerchiefs, richly embroidered with Initials, 
resent time of year, when the market is | chiffon when it is soiled. Some ladies are very | Ladies’ size, with Old English Letters 7/6 per 
Fooded with useless gifts. No one can partial to a walking-stick, particularly in the | doz.; Shamrock design, 10/6 per doz. Very 
have too many gloves, and two or three : ' : - | suitable for Presents. 
pairs of Mr. Gregg’s beautiful gloves must 
always be a welcome gift. If we want to be 
; ially lavish we can enclose the gloves 
in one of Mr. Gregg’s pretty glove-cases. 
These are made of artistic brocade, and 
tied up with ribbon, or have an inner case 
of the finest white flannel, which is an 
invaluable preventive against getting the 
poe spotted with damp. Smart silk f 
osiery is also a welcome gift for a young & 
girl with a narrow dress allowance, om j 
this may be had in any colour to match 
the gown from 6s. 11d. u wards. Beautiful ' 
fichus in white chiffon will also make | country or at the sea, and they always like this 
welcome gifts, for they will be exactly the | stick to be the gift of a friend. A walking-stick | 
right thing at informal Christmas gatherings | is just one of those things which no woman 
-when one wants to be dressy yet not too cares to buy for herself, indeed most things 
smart. The fichus at Mr. Gregg’s are | which are applied to personal use, such as & 
quite ideal—there is an amplitude about them | purse, a card-case, or a fan, seem of double BELFAST HOUSE, 


WALPOLE BROTHERS, Lid. 


(EsTaBLisHED 130 Yzans), 
| Srish Linen & Damask Manufacturers. 


'89, New Bond Street, W. 


(Two Doors from Oxford Street.) 
102, KENSINGTON HIGH STREET, W. 


(OPPOSITE RAILWAY STATION.) 
8&9, Surro.k St1.,DvusBL1n. 16, BEprorp 81., BeLFastT* 
And at 45 & 47, Corporation §1., BrasincHaM. 


Miss SADLER, 


High-Class Corsetiére, 
SPECIALITY: ABDOMINAL CORSE® 


Ladies’ Cambric Handkerchiefs, 1/11 
2/2, 3/8, 5/3 per doz. 


| Hemstitched do, 3/-, 3/6, 5/6, 7/6 per doz, 


} 
: Gentlemen’s Hemstitched do., 5/-, 6/6, 
8/6, 10/6 per doz. 


| Any of above in Fancy Box, 6d. extra per doz. 


: 
| TABLE DAMASK. 


AFTERNOON TEA CLOTHS. Hemstitche! 
and Embroidered, in Great Variety. 


Samples and Price List sent Free to any Address 
on application. 


Vide Press—ALL SHOULD VISIT THE 
ESTABLISHMENT OF 


ARROULD,=s:::.0 
] Hyde Park, W. 


A World-Wide Reputation jor Household Linens, 
Blankets, Flannels, dc. 


Yorkshire Blankets direct from the Mills, 
7/11, 9/11, 12/6 per pair. 
Honeycomb Quilts, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. 
Toilet Cc vere, 1/03, 1,43, 1/93 each. 
Ready Made Sheets, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11. 


Double Damark Cloth, 4/11, 6/11, 8/11, 
: 12/6 each. 


Chenille Table Covers, 5/11, 7/11. 


| 
| 
cheese | 
PRICE LIST ON APPLICATION. | 


E.&R.GARROULD 160,162, 164, 166, 158, 160, 
Edgware Road, Hyde Park, I ondon, W. 


\Z) ‘ 
_ Pretty LittleFrocks from 18/6 each. Telegraphic Address: GARROULD, LONDON. 


| “One of the most popular Corsetizres of the 
' present day is Miss Sap.rR, of 211, Oxford Street. 
| She thoroughly studies the peculiarities of each 

individual figure, but is specially succeesful with 
'Jadies who are inclined to be stout.”—Sunday 
' Times, May 8rd, 1896. 


Mdme. FREDERICA!| Mrs. SMITHSON, 211, OXFORD STREET. 


—————————— 
Has now for sale several —_ gowns and Fashionable Dresses LOUIE BERS, 
blouses, which have to be dispo of, owing to 
Mourning. Moderate Prices. At Mederate Prices. 16, eae Fenn, Basis, W. 
ae cas ae YOUNG LADY APPRENTICE REQUIRED, 
51 Conduit Street, W. _ 38, CRAYEN TERRACE, HYDE PARK. 


To live in house; educated girl desired. Lady Pupils taken 
, for six months’ course in Dressmaking ; thorough training. 


Jj. — GR EG GLOVE & HOSE SPECIALIST. 
9 


Excellence of Shape. Charges Moderate. 
9 
oes LADIES’ BLACK CASHMERE HOSE. ll sizes, full fashioned, Plain and 2/1 Ribbed, 
6 and 3 Rib, 1/11, 2/6, 2/11. 
LADIES’ CASHMERE HOSE, Embroidered Colours, full fashioned, from 1/11, 2/6 to 4/11 pair. 
LADIES’ FINE THREAD. Foll fashioned, Plain, 1/11, 2/6, 2/11. 
LADIES’ SANDAL LACE SPUN SILK HOSE, 2/11, 3/6, 4/11, 6/11 pair. 


yy, Pe RE G 1/9} to 4/11 pair. 
' YG ~~ LADIES’ REAL BALBRIGGAN CO[CTON, Plain, 1/11, 2/6, 2/11. 
LADIES’ 


9% f 
GS A large selection of LADIES’ CASHMERE HOSIERY (Black), in 1 and 1 Rib, 5 and 2 Rib, and 
Y WADIES' BLACK SPUN SILK HOSE, from 2/6 to 8/6 pair. 


. 4 In Black, Tans, and Browns. 
LISLE HOSE, plain, and with Embroidered and Sandal Lace Fronts, 1/113 to 6/11. 


GLOYE DEPARTMENT. 
LADIES’ TAN DRIVING GLOVES, First Choice, 2/11, 3/11, 4/6, 4/11 pair. 


FINE FRENCH GRENOBLE KID GLOVES (Four Button), in Blacks, Tans, Beavers, and Browns, Exceptional 
Value, at 2/11 pair. 


Double Sewn CHEVRETTE (Own Make), 2/11, 3/11, extra quality, 4/6 pair. 
GENUINE ENGLISH WATERPROOF GLOVES, the leading Shades of Tans only, 4/6 and 4/11 pair. 


J. S. GREGG, ="*, 92, New Bond Street. 
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value when one can associate them with the 
memory of a friend. The most dainty 
walking-sticks possible are to be found at 
Mr. Gregg’s, their slenderness and the per- 
fection of their finish pointing them out 
as being intended for feminine use. \ 

I wonder whether any of my readers are aware 
of the very delicate effect which is to be obtained 
by painting on chamois leather? The process is a 
secret, but the effects produced are simply 
exquisite, the colours shading softly into one 
another. A number of articles in chamois 
leather are on view at Mr. Gregg’s at present, 
tea-cosies, photo-frames, handkerchief sachets, 
and the like, and they are uncommon enough to 
please the taste of the most fastidious. Some 
are painted with pansies and wisteria, others 
have a pink and yellow glow, recalling the effect 
of asunset. These paintings are the work of 
Miss Vasey, an exhibitor in the Royal Academy. 
White satin dessert doyleys, also painted by Miss 
Vasey, are highly effective and pretty, the blue 
cornflowers being specially attractive. A set of 
doyleys, panes with hunting scenes, are ver 
bright and novel, and will look particularly we 
at Christmas-time, when holly berries and scarlet 
flowers are used so much in table decoration. 

We may say of handkerchiefs what we have 
just said of gloves—nobody can have too many 
of them; but however well a lady's wardrobe 
was supplied in this particular she could not 
fail to find a welcome for the dainty mouchoirs 
of Mr. Gregg, so delicate are the materials, so 
novel is the style. These pretty handkerchiefs 
are made in a great variety of shapes; a 
curved border is a charming novelty, with the 
corners set in groups of tiny pleats. The hand- 
kerchiefs are of the finest French lawn, the 
borders entre-deux and medallions of French 
hand-run lace. These very elaborate specimens 
can be procured for 1s. 94d., indeed they are 
all inoderate in price, being the work of an 
Irish lady who is in reduced circumstances. 


2g 

There is no more pleasing gift to a young 
girl than a nice new fan, more especially if 
it is chosen to suit the colour of her latest 
gown. There are fans to suit every taste at 92, 
New Bond-street. Mr. Gregg’s collection is 
quite unrivalled. If you want a beautiful 
antique fan you can have it, or if you want 
something pretty at half-a-crown I believe he 
could find it for you at the present moment. 

It would take me too long to describe all the 
beautiful novelties which are to be seen in this 
department just at present, but I will briefly 
enumerate some of the more striking features. 
The small Empire fan takes the lead in 


fashion, and those in black satin | covered 
with spangles look simply = by 
The spangles may be electric, 


artificial light. ectric 
moonlight blue, gold or steel, and the price is 
very low at 12s.6d. A black and silver fan 
painted with lilies, mignonette, or forget-me-nots, 
is still cheaper at 5s. 9d.,and a black gauze fan 
spangled with jet would make a tasteful present 
for anyonein mourning. The white gauze fans 
are as ethereal as a butterfly’s wing, and the 
*‘ fish-pearl” sticks are a delight to the eye. One 
fan in white gauze, hand-painted with garlands 
of roses and Watteau figures, and embellished 
with coloured spangles, is just as pretty 
as a valentine; the price of this delicate 
creation is only 14s. Imitation tortoise- 
shell sticks are amongst the novelties, 
and they are both effective and cheap. 
Pretty fas to match different dresses, in eau 
de nil, pale pink, and other colours, are cheap 
indeed at 2s. 11d. A new kind of feathered fan 
is to be had at the low price of 18s. 6d. It is 
simply a mass of downy whiteness, and there is 
no better way of describing it than to say that 
it resembles a Japanese aye 
‘HIFFON. 
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HOME GARDENING FOR 


LADIES. 
By Mrs. E. L. CuamBertarm, F.R.H.S. 
KITCHEN GARDEN. 


Ir any of our readers have succeeded in growing 
goed, well-hearted celery this season they may 

justly proud, for as a rule it is very inferior. 
I have tasted it good from one or two private 
gardens, but the market supply is the poorest I 
ever knew—small, stringy, and with no heart 
worth mentioning. Towards the end of Novem- 
ber, or the first week in December, celery 
should be earthed up for the last time; and, if 
the situation be an exposed one, and frost immi- 
nent, some means of protecting the ridges 
should be prepared, so that they can be resorted 
to at once when required. Pea sticks with 
litter (straw or fern) thrown over, or sacks, if 
these are more come-at-able, are the best node 
of shelter, the sticks, which must be short ones, 
being leant up against the ridges, so as to keep 
the weight of the covering from breaking the 
heads of the celery. Globe artichokes also 
require protection, and they should be put on, 
where it has not already been done, and left all 
the winter. The old stems and big leaves must 
be cleared away, but must not be cut close 
down to the ground, or the root will suffer. Any 
kind of clean, dry litter may then be piled round 
the roots, but must not cover the centre, or 
heart, as it will then rot. 

Crowns of seakale may be taken up from the 
ground, planted thickly in boxes, pots, or tubs, 
and if placed in a temperature of 44 deg. to 
55 deg. will soon be ready for use. Of course, 
they must be kept in utter darkness, or will not 
blanch, and will be uneatable. If they are not 
in a dark shed, it is easy to turn an empty case 
# a over them, so as to keep them from the 

ight. 

At this season the vexed question constantly 
arises of the wisdom or advisability of sowing 
certain vegetable and flower seeds, and planting 
afew potatoes in some sheltered spot, with a 
view to obtaining early crops. 

There is always the chance that these early- 
sown seeds, or winter-planted potatoes, may 
perish under rigorous weather, or may not 
come early after all, but may appear some time 
later than those sown in the spring. In our 
uncertain climate such experiments are always 
more or less of the nature of a lottery, but it is 
a lottery worth putting into, under certain 
conditions. 

On clay soils, or others that are very damp- 
retaining and cold, it is wseless to sow or plant 
thus, but in light, well-drained soils, with o 
favourable aspect, the results are often favour- 
able. It is entirely a question of soils—in one 
that is saturated with moisture the seeds will 
perish almost invariably, whether the winter be 
mild and damp or severely cold. On light, 
dry soils they will grow, sooner or later, doing 
better there if on high ground, exposed to sun 
and wind, rather than in mist-frequented 
valleys. 

There is one, or, I should say, there are 
two things which everyone can grow at 
this season, from seed, whatever their soil, 
and however limited their accommodation; I 
mean mustard and cress. The windows of an 
attic, or unused room of any sort, will do for 
this; and by a little management a supply can 
be kept up constantly. Shallow wooden boxes 
are all the stock-in-trade required, with common 
garden soil, and—seed! The boxes for mustard 
should be rather smaller than those for cress, 
or the salad will be too pungent. If it is cheaper 
or easier to get boxes all of one size, then the 
mustard seed can be sown more scantily than 
that of the cress. It must not be forgotten 
that the mustard seed grows much faster than 
the cress, and therefore the latter should always 
have three or four days’ start of the former. 
Fresh sowings should be made every ten days 
or fortnight. 

It is a good plan, at this time of year, to make 
up one’s mind how to plant the kitchen garden 
for next season. Almost everyone will re- 
member the elementary rule that no plant of 
the cabbage (or Lrassica) tribe must follow 
another of that family. Potatoes may follow 


them, or peas, or beans, or celery, or onions, 
but it is better not to plant thein in ground 
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previously occupied by salsify, carrots, parsnips 
or beet. Peas will do very well where cabbages 
or potatoes, or root crops, have been, but it is 
not good policy to let them replace beans or 
scarlet-runners, their near relations. 

Amateurs are apt to think such regulations 
arbitrary, and consequently ditlicult to remem- 
ber. But this is not the case, as the rules are 
founded on common sense and natural laws. 
For instance, cabbages of all kinds (and this 
includes broccoli, caulitiower, sprouts, kale) 
contain a great deal of sulphur; this is the 
reason they smell so unpleasantly when de- 
caying. It is also one reason why they are 
wholesome as food— for the blood, as we are 
often told. To keep up their supply of sulphur 
they extract, while growing, all the sulphurous 
matter from the soil around them, which, 
therefore, becomes poor in that respect, and 
could not support another crop of vegetables 
having the same requirements. But the ashes 
of cabbage-stumps may with advantage be dug 
into this ground, and will restore some propor- 
tion of the sulphur drawn from it. 


REMARKABLE TRIAL IN 
SURREY. 


Mrs. CHALLEN, wife of a sinith on the Baynards’ 
Park Estate, near Horsham, has recently (says 
a contemporary) undergone a remarkable trial. 

‘“‘ Before I was married,” said Mrs. Challen, 
“TI was a great sufferer from neuralgia and 
indigestion. I saw several doctors, but at last 
went into Brighton Hospital. I remained in 
the hospital a month, and was treated for 
nervous debility. Afterwards, for several weeks, 
I went backwards and forwards to the hospital 
as an out-patient, until at last they told me 
that they could not cure me. 

“After marriage I still suffered. I tried 
different remedies. It was only a waste of 
money. I suffered fearfully with my nerves, 
and both my,husband and myself regarded my 
case as hopeless. I was unable to attend to 
household duties. 

“About two months ago my husband pre- 
vailed on me to try a box of Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills for Pale People; I wish I had tried 
them before. The first pill—not the first box, 
the first pil/—gave me relief. It seemed to act 
on my nerves right down to the tips of my 
fingers. I was overjoyed, and so was my 
husband when he came home. _ I took the Pills 
regularly, and now I am free from the dreadful 
pains I used to have, and am quite a different 
woman. Since I took the Pills 1 have had no other 
medicine. I believe thoroughly in Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills, and have recommended them to two 
of my nicces at Horsham—one of whom was 
consumptive—and both have taken them with 
excellent results.” 

For female complaints, too, Mrs. Challen 
added, she had found the Pills are most valu- 
able. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills act directly both 
on the blood and on the spinal column, and 
thus it is that they are so famous for the cure 
of all nervous ailments, anwmia, rheumatism, 
chronic erysipelas, and to restore pale and 
sallow complexions to the glow of health. 
They are a splendid tonic, and have cured many 
cases of paralysis, locomotor ataxy, neuralgia, 
St. Vitus’ dance, nervous headache, and all 
ladies’ ailments. They are now obtainable of 
all chemists, and from Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, at 
Qs. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. Od., but are genuine 
only with full name, Dv. Williains’ Pink Pills 
for Pale People. Pills sold loose from glass jars 
are not Dr. Williams’, and if you accept them 
as such you are being swindled. 5 
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Ir you wish to be happy have a small house 
and a large balance at your bankers; if you 
wish to be unhappy adopt the opposite plan. 
But this rule is to be taken with reference to 
means. The principle applies, but not the degree, 
to the man of twenty thousand «nd the man of 
two hundred a year. To Le ererhoused and 
niderbalanced is an evil in all conditions, and 
disturbs both sound sleep and good digestion. 
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Gur Open Columns. 


Leg Editor does not boa ee responsible for 
opinions expre correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. |] oe 


RECIPE. 
Dgar Epirress,—I send the following 
recipe, asked for by ‘‘ Penelope,” for 


GINGERADE. 


Pour 1 quart of boiling water over 2 lbs. of | 


loaf sugar, 1 oz. of citric acid, and, when nearly 
cold, add 1 drachm of tincture of capsicums 
and 1 drachm of essence of ginger; colour with 
a little burnt su Use 1 or 2 tablespoonfuls 
to a tumbler of hot or cold water. 

A READER. 


Dear Mavam,—I see one of your readers 
has asked for a recipe for ginger drink. I 
enclose a very good one, which is always 
appreciated when used, and is very successful.— 
Believe me, dear Madam, yours sincerely, 

A. ASHWORTH. 

Sunnyside, Blundellsands. 

GincerR Drink. 

4 oz. tincture of ginger, } oz. tincture of 
cayenne, 1 oz. tartaric acid, 2d. burnt sugar for 
colouring, 4 lbs. lump sugar boiled in 4 quarts 
of water; boil down to about 2} quarts until 
it is like a syrup; when cold add above in- 
gredients ; put a quarter of a tumblerful of the 
syrup and fill up with hot or cold water to taste. 


DOES VACCINATION PRE- 
VENT SMALL-POX ? 


Letter to the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL 
from Dr. C. R. Drysdale, Consulting Phys. 
Metrop. Hospital, London. 


Mapam,—We know, in the history of medicine, 
that a lady introduced the practice of inocula- 
tion for. small-pox, and, therefore, we may 
assume that now, as in the past, educated ladies 
take a deep interest in the alleviation of the 
horrors of such terrible pests. Dr. Edward 
Jenner, in his essay, published in 1798, said he 
was in the habit of using inoculation as a 
method of mitigating the severity of attacks of 
small-pox, but when he noticed that persons, 
who had contracted cow-pox from milking 
cows, were incapable of taking small-pox on 
inoculation (which all other persons did), he 
tried the experiment of vaccinating his patients, 
and then, after the lapse of several months, 
inoculating them with small-pox matter, and 
in such cases no symptoms followed after 
inoculation with small-pox. He, therefore, 
abandoned the practice of inoculation altogether, 
and used only arm-to-arm vaccination. Several 
of the cases of cow-pox, contracted whilst milk- 
ing, had, he knew, given immunity from 
attacks of small-pox for as much as twenty or 
more years; hence Dr. Jenner supposed that 
one vaccination in childhood would protect for 
life. This has been shown, by the experience 
of the 19th century, to be erroneous ; but an 
infant vaccinated in its first year is well pro- 
tected for perhaps some ten years, as was very 


(LIV ERS 


DELICIOUS. WHO 


ME. REFRESHING. 


Prepared in silver-lined pans Highly prized by all. Flavoure with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


DR. GORDON STABLES, 


eee COLD LED /AL 


PROPRIETORS OF THE First 


S. CHIVERS & SONS, ;.. 


well seen in the late terrible epidemic of small- | 
x in Gloucester, when about 445 persons | 
ied of small-pox this year, 1896, and in 1895. 
The German Vaccination Law of 1874 
decreed that all children born after that date | 
were to be vaccinated within some months after 
birth, and also in the twelfth year of life. This 
important law has almost abolished small-pox 
from the interior of Germany. Thus the 
German law came into force in 1875, and since | 
that date the average annual number of cases 
of death from small-pox in Germany from 1875 | 
to 1894 has only been 1°38 in every 100,000 , 
inhabitants; whereas in Austria, a country 
which had no compulsory vaccination law, the | 
average annual. deaths from small-pox from | 
1875 to 1898 were over 52 per 100,000 | 
inhabitants, i.c., 88 deaths occurred annually | 
in. Austria, without cémpulsory vaccina- | 
tion and re-vaccination, to only one) 
death in Germany. From 1890 to 1894 
there have only been from 385 to 36 deaths | 
from small-pox in all 
Prussia ; and these 
were nearly all cases 
which had contracted 
the disease in other 
countries. I may add 
that almost all vaccina- 
tions and re-vaccina- 
tions in Germany are 
now carried out by the 
aid of animal vaccina- 
tion, so that the danger 
of inoculating human 
contagion is non-exist- 
ent. Astoother dangers 
connected with vac- 
cination, they are, as 
the Royal Commission 
reported, ‘‘ undoubt- 
edly real; yet, when 
considered in relation 
to the extent of vac- 
cination work done, 
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Tea Cakes, &c. 
Yeast. 
write 


LISH FRoir Farm Jam Factory. 


| age 


.. is now well-known 
for the excellence of its man’ 


YS. E 


All Good Housewives 


Pride themselves on being able to make Nice Sweet Bread, Appetising 
Anyone can do it by using our celebrated ‘‘D.C.L.' 
Always ask for ‘* D.C.L."’ 


HALF- PINTS, 2id. 
PINTS, 4id. 
QUARTS, 8&4. 


HISTON, CAMBRIDGE 


they are insignificant,” and the compulsion 
of parents by the majority to make them 
vaccinate their children is no infringement 
of ‘individual liberty,” since children are 
not free in any case ; and parents surely should 
be bound to feed, clothe, instruct, and protect 
their children against dangerous pestilences if 
they bring them into the world. I trust, then, 
that all those able ladies who are now so eager 
in the sacred cause of total abstinence from 
alcohol, &c., may endeavour to assist their 
fellow-subjects to obtain laws similar to those 
of Germany, viz., vaccination in infancy, re- 
vaccination at the age of 12 years, and all with 
imal vaccine.—I remain, Madam, yours 
obediently, 
C. R. Dryspatz, M.D., 
Consulting Physician, Metropolitan Hospital. 
London, November 27th, 1896. 
P.S.—I enclose an address on this subjectwhich 
I delivered before a Society in London, at the 
request of the lady Secretary of the Society. 
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If you do not know how to use it 
to us for Bcoklet of Instructions. 


Sole Manufacturers :—The DISTILLERS Co. Ltd., EDINBURGH. 


ONLY 4/- 


THE “ENGLISH ORGANETTE.” 
ate ne 
‘ — MONTHLY, 


| Plavs Hymne, Popular. Airs, Quadrilles. Polka, Weltzes, Horne 
pipes, etc. ; any tune can be played with artistic effec by anyone. 


| A mere child can p‘ay it. Most Marvellous Musical 
\ Instrument in the World. 
| PRICE 30/- 


TERMS: 4/- DEPOSIT AND 4’- MONTHLY. 
| Organette delivered when first 4s. is paid. 
| White for list of music and full particu’ars. (Mention this pa: er) 


J. M. DRAPER, Organe‘te Works, Blackburn. 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL APARTMENTS. 
SITUATIONS VACANT AND W 
and Similar Matter. 
15 words for \s., each 10 Additional Worde, 62 


EDUCATIONAL. 


PENSIONNAT FRANCAIS. 


| POUR Jeunes Demoiselles, directrice ice diploince, 
vie de famille, climat excellen — 
ile Jaccard, Aigle, prey Bittsciend. 


PENSION NAT FRANCAIS.— popsnion a board- 
“house of } care for young 
education, combined _ 
careful traini ing; tonne) ederates highest reference.— 
Chemain de Contamines 4, Geneve. 


{ APARTMENTS. 


| BRIGHTON. — Furnished nd pomelies with 
pee or ip ede pemee ee ae an elites ee 
x] or ee? 8. dress, the prietress, 14, W: 


Yon BILIDUSNESS, ‘ ¢ 
Pu DaPIO LIVER, oo, ety and RESIDENCE i in Total aC 8 


5 
3 


READY EARLY IN DECEMBER. 


JUBILEE CALENDAR 


BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. For Women cf the British Empire. 


Carter's Little Liver Pills met! With which is incorporated the Women’s Suffrage 
“Little Liver Pills"; CARTER'S Is the im, counlerfond. Rin oot enough to est for | Calendar for 1897. 


: NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
| 


the outside wrapper, otherwise the pitts within cannot be genuine. Enpirep By HELEN BLACKBURN. 
Do not take any name a ” 
they are CARTER'S. pees Rinite Liar: Fate” shat remy be oftared: Sut be sure Containing a ney of the Leading Facts 
: relatin "g to the Proyress of Women during the 
| Sixty Years of the Reign of H.M. Queen Victoria. 
| Price 6d, by Post Td.5 or 12 Copies Post Free 
for &%. Orders may be sent to Miss Torrance, 


Assist. Sec., 10, Great College Street, Westminster. 
Or the Calendur may be obtained of any Bookseller 
— NY’ P | HOTELS, HYDROS, ac. through the Publishers : . 
5 Tse | i . : : ’ ! D. 
MASONS a THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE Bristol: J, W. ARROWSMITH, London: SIMPKIN, MALSHA ! & C¢ 
Anh eed | 6CTEMPERANGCKE HOPE, JUST PUBLISHED. 
f " ~ eat 12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, E.O. DISEASES OF CHILDREN. 
: ' This First-Clae rall: 
6 PENCE -4eo8 a bssinans or pleasure inthe beat of acd | By DR. ALICE VICKERY. 
WILL BUY A BOTTLE. 4] Telegraphic ‘Addvess,-" Batertor, London.” Price 1\- 
60ci: WHICH WILL MAKE \\ DY H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proraietors HENRY RENSHAW, 356, Strand, W.C. 
SUINZS 1.0.4.7. “4 Home from Home." 1.O.R. 
TEMPERANOE PAMILY & OOMMEROIAL HOTEL. | A BOOK FOR LADIES. 
188 to 187, STAMFORD STREET, 8.5. | The information contained in this book ought to be known 
(Olose to Waterloo Station, South Western Railway.) , by every Married Woman, and it will not harm the un- 


; pS Lilt Nib Hated will bait Oe above eae ae . married to read. No book is written which goes so 
heing within five minutes’ walk o am. “Bus, 8: | thoroughly into matters relating to married women. Some 
Boat, for all parta of the Metropolis. Single Beds, ls 6d ; | may think too much is told; such can scarcely be the case 


OF DELICIOUS, 


Vouble Beds. 2s. 6d. Meals at correspondingly low prices” 
Non-Alcoholic Wine Special terms for parties of three or Tone: iso for roome for knowledge is power and the means of attaining happi- 
taken by the week. No charge for attendance. ness. The book can be had in envelope from Dr. ALLINSON, 
FOR CHILDREN’S PARTIES. d. WOOLLAOGOTT, Proprietor. | Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London, W., in 
Sample Bottle, Post Free Sor 9 stamps. SSS return for a Postal Order for 1s. 24. 
In all Fruit Flavours. = A Ee xz eS SS 
Try the Ginger or Elderberry ad TO ALL WHO ARB INTERESTED IN PASTEURIBSM. 
These are Special Favourites. Central, near Louvre. A REIGN GF TERROR 
MASON’S EXTRACT OF HERBS for Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from A Story of the Year 1896, in England. . 
Bettie nates Bet Sigg pe oe, al 3 to 8 francs. (Republis' ed from the Woman's BIGNAL.) 
or a Bamols of bet Peat Paster ee Ladies and families. Paris Bransb of W.C.T.U. = Price Sixpence, post free. pies Fourrence, if over 20 
e Restaurant. English Reading Room. are order 
NEWBALL = pEAsOM, NOTTINGHAM. Reps pernnin prea acne 8 F. Loxcman & Sons, 88a, Tetcott Road, Chelsea, 8.W. 
nts Wanted ° 
. Anti-Vivisectionists are earnestly begged to read and 
Apply sae ooR 2 ae , — as taey Secretary, CAT tna Alora: 


Everyone interested in Nursing Matters should read 
The NURSING RECORD. 


Edited by Mrs. BEDFORD FENWICK. 
Published ewery Saturday. | Price One Penny. 


Aa 


Contains all the Nursing News of the Notes on Science, Art, Literature, and the 


week; Articles by well-known Medical Drama; Hospital News; Discussions by 


Men and Nurses; Matrons in Council, etc., etc., etc. 


11, ADAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


884 THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. _ December 10, 1896. 


} © coffee for nourishing and | 

‘ strength-imparting proper- | | 
(| : ties, and for Breakfast, | | 

Luncheon, Tea, or Supper | | 


—whenever wholesome re- | 
freshment ‘8 mecessary— | 
may be safely and bene- | 
“ Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable | fcially resorted to. | 
in regard to Covcoa.”—Lancet. =e : | 


———— ee 


I§ strongly recommended to all needing rest and pleasant and 
healthful change. It is one of the loveliest spots in the county, 

and has all the comfort and charm of a gentleman’s count: 

home. Beautiful private grounds, lawn tennis. It has a fullsout 


aspect, with splendid view across the Teign Valley and estuary. 
To the west lies Dartmoor. Teignmouth is the nearest station—2% miles. 


ONE OF THE LOVELIEST SPOTS IN THE COUNTY. 
CLIMATE PROBABLY UNSURPASSED IN ENGLAND. 


TURKISH AND OTAER BATHS. 


For Terms and Testimonials apply to 


oe. =. CARE Ei i T EI E, 
BISHOPS TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH. 


View from the Grounds, 2uu Feet abcve the Estuary. 


—— 
HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY. EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. | UNFERM ENTED. 
SU PPLIED TO THE QUEEN AND ROYAL FAMILY. | This Wine is highly approved and ; 


frequently prescribed by 


SirB, W. RICHARDSON, H.D., 
Dr. NORMAN KERR, 


Dr. J J RIDGE, nee 
ull particulars 
Etc., Ete. of Dose. etc.. Post 


Free on application. 


A Sample Half-bottle free 
by Paroel Post for 2/9. 


| 

} | Speclally recommended in 
{ 
| 


DIGESTION. 


L DEBILITY, 
INDIGESTION and NERVOUS 
EXHAUS 


DIGESTION. 


PROMOTE 
PROMOTE 


r.. & Bid 


DN a 
J Ga. and Is. Samples of Bread % iiss FRANCES E. WILLARD says :% 
and Biscuits on receipt of | “ Hovis is a grand institution. Ihave | 
Stamps. almost lived on it since I found it out.” 


be ) 


IMITATION 18 THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. 


The Public are cautioned against rg a from Bakers a imitations of “ HOVIS,” which, having met 

with such unprecedented success, is being copied in many instances as closely as can be done without risk. 

If any difficulty be epenenoe in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is supplied as “HOVIS” is not satisfactory, 
please write, sending sample (the cost of which will be defrayed), to 


S. FITTON & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. 
aq BEWARE ! OSS io or tat ova profi o et BEWARE | 
re il lb a oT el ell al cal 


They at once check the Cough 
and remove the cause. 


heUnrivalled 


One Lozenge alone relieves. 
Sold everywhere, Tins 134d. each. 


BUMSTED’S 
TABLE SALT. 


== — —_ = 


UCTIONS F! . Lists . 
aS TRIUMPHANT AWARDS, including 
8 GOLD MEDALS. ior the - HARRISON ‘ and‘ SUN" MACHINES. 
TIARRISON KNITTING MAOHINE CO. LTD, 
‘Works: 48, Upner Rrook 8t., Manchester. 


N ee ee 
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